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THE SWORD OF THE GOSPEL 


FTER nineteen centuries the Church is still thriving on 

the “‘parting’’ words of Christ: ‘‘I am with you all days, 

even to the consummation of the world’’ (Matt. 28: 

20), and ‘Heaven and earth will pass away, but my 

words will not pass away’ (Matt. 24:35). Christ’s 

promise to remain present is fulfilled in His Mystical Body, where 

He works sacramentally and through charity, where also He keeps 

His word alive in the Gospel. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 

and grace keeps awake in us the consciousness that we are set 

apart from the world of the profane and, much like a sacred 

edifice, are the realm where the sacramental Christ works, speaks 

and dwells. He does so through visible ministers who exercise 

His priesthood in order to perfect His presence. Our High Priest 

puts into the hands of His ministers the visible signs (sacraments) 

and the sword of the Spirit (the word) by which they build up 

the association of believers who have been gathered unto Christ 
from the waters of baptism. 


We are concerned now only with the word of the Gospel, to 
explain its symbolism and power. When we explain the nature 
and parts of the Mass, we too often dissociate the fore-Mass, or 
liturgy of the word, from the Sacrifice proper. We emphasize only 
the sacrament, with the result that popular piety becomes dislo- 
cated precisely where piety must start: in the mind of faith. Even 
good Catholics too frequently would define the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens (so-called) as ‘‘that part of the Mass which you can 
miss without going to hell.’’ They attend it for disciplinary 
reasons, as a matter of courtesy, rather than out of a crying need. 
Yet, isn’t their attitude very like the devil’s tempting of our Lord, 
whom the Lord rebuked: ‘‘Not by bread alone does man live, 
but by every word that comes forth from the mouth of God” 
(Matt. 4:4)? It is a case of plain ignorance with us; but ignor- 
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ance of truth is the devil’s weapon and with it he produces that 
spiritual stagnation which, even in our enlightened day, charac- 
terizes the Mass attendance of the masses. 


Many stood by Calvary and witnessed Christ’s saving death 
without faith in their hearts, without having heard His saving 
word that alone gives the meaning of His deeds and death. Then 
as now, God seeks such as worship Him “‘in spirit and in truth” 
(John 4:23f.). But “how are they to call on Him in whom they 
have not believed?”” (Rom. 10:14). How can people offer the 
Sacrifice with Christ if they do not reap the benefit of the Gospel 
in faith? There is little use in merely proclaiming the importance 
of the Gospel of the Mass, if we never give an understanding of it 
to our faithful. The Gospel is ritually unique and full of symbol- 
ism; a special minister bespeaks Christ’s active presence, and its 
function is to describe Christ and prepare us for the Sacrifice. 

The Gospel is the climax of the fore-Mass. It prepares for the 
redemptive Sacrifice of Christ. This order, of sacramental word first 
and then deed, is faithful to the procedure in Christ’s ministry, 
where preaching the word preceded His signs, His miracles, His 
redemptive death. Faith is necessary to profit spiritually from 
Christ’s deeds. Yet that is only a question of sequence, necessary 
though it be. The true understanding of the Gospel, however, con- 
sists in beholding Christ Himself as speaking to us the word of 
His Gospel. Here we have a new and true presence of the Redeemer- 
Teacher, little understood but clearly implied in the ritual wealth 
surrounding the chanted Gospel during a solemn high Mass. 

The word of the Gospel in the Mass is never detached from 
Christ its author. He Himself, who is present in His Mystical 
Body, addresses His faithful members through His visible minister 
of the word, the deacon. In His cult-community He continues 
to do what He did of old: mediate life and truth, only now it fol- 
lows the sacramental economy of visible ministers. For that reason, 
and because of the efficacy of His word, the Gospel has been called 
“sacramentum audibile,”’ the audible sacrament. 

The deacon is ritually equipped and ordained to be a “minister 
of Christ’’ and “dispenser of God’s mysteries’ (rite of ordina- 
tion). He receives the Holy Ghost by the imposition of the bish- 
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THE GOSPEL 


op’s hand in order to serve the altar and to resist the devil. His 
main weapon is the sword of the Spirit of truth, the Gospel book. 
“Receive the power to read the Gospel in the Church of God both 
for the living and for the dead. In the name of the Lord. Amen.”’ 
Vested in stole and dalmatic, he stands as one of ‘“‘God’s ministers 
in the word of truth, in the power of God’’ (2 Cor. 6:7). 


His ministry of the word clearly points to Christ Himself. 
Bowing profoundly he prays for purity of heart and tongue so as 
worthily to proclaim the pure word of Christ after the manner of 
Isaias taking God’s message to the people. He takes the Gospel 
book from the altar, an action that symbolizes taking the word 
from Christ Himself, who feeds His people from the altar with 
Truth and Bread. As he goes in solemn procession of lights, in- 
cense, ministers and joyful Alleluia chant, he holds the precious 
Gospel book high, so that he disappears behind Christ. All stand, 
out of reverence to Christ, and face the book. This is incensed amid 
the acclamation to Christ: ‘‘Gloria tibi Domine.” The solemn 
words “‘Sequentia sancti Evangelit,”’ the continuation of the Gos- 
pel, transport us to scenes in Galilee, Judea and Jerusalem. At the 
end we give thanks: ‘‘Praise be to Thee, O Christ,”” and the cele- 
brant kisses the book brought back to the altar. Here is more than 
“Reverend Mr. Thomas singing a fine Gospel’: it is the Church 
deeply conscious of Christ’s own presence in the word. 

This solemn word of the Gospel brings us closer to the experi- 
ence of Christ’s preaching than any other preaching or reading. 
More than in public or private reading of the Scriptures, more 
than in a dramatic imitation, do we experience His own word. 
He is with us and His words have not passed away. “‘It is the 
eternal Word to which they do homage under the veil of words, 
the Person of the Word they salute, His Presence they worship. .. . 
The texts, therefore, cannot be detached from Him without imme- 
diately losing their meaning and their life’ (Zundel, The Splendor 
of the Liturgy) . In the liturgical Gospel the words of Paul become 
true: ‘“With sincerity, as coming from God, we preach in Christ 
in God’s presence” (2 Cor. 2:17) the unadulterated word of God. 

Because this solemn proclamation has a liturgical setting, it is 
far removed from any mere human cult of the word of God as 
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found in many Christian sects. Christ’s Church is a church not 
only of the word but also of deed, and the Gospel accordingly 
serves the sacramental Christ, just as does the deacon. 


1) The Gospel, Christ’s coming in truth, prepares for the 
Sacrifice, His fuller coming in deed and life. It describes the Lord 
of the Eucharist, His Person, work, parables, miracles, promises, 
second coming, His kingdom and the graces of the Mass. The 
function of the Gospel is to describe Christ in the Holy Eucharist 
and our configuration with Him. “But to as many as received 
Him, He gave the power of becoming sons of God, to those who 
believe in His name... .”” (John 1:12). The gateway to union 
with Christ in the holy Eucharist, to the sacramental sign, to 
redemption, is the open vision of faith and truth. The Church, 
like Christ, gives a certain primacy to truth, to the logos, which 
of course calls for intelligent participation in faith. 

2) The Gospel serves the sacramental Christ by preparing us, 
His co-offerers, in divine faith. While faith is preliminary, it does 
not stand outside the sphere of redemption. In faith we accept 
Christ’s revelation of truth and thereby posit a meritorious act. 
Faith in the Gospel is assent, prayer, profession, worship, obedi- 
ence and gratitude. We accept the whole Christ—in the Church, 
hierarchy, community, parish and family—because we see in Him 
our unity with others. This receiving of Christ in faith is necessary 
before receiving Him in holy Communion. When we profess our 
faith, Christ takes hold of us too. We profit by union with Him 
in holy Communion in proportion to the depth and ardor of our 
faith. And so the process of receiving Christ begins in faith. ‘Of 
His own will He has begotten us by the word of truth, that we 
might be, as it were, the first-fruits of His creatures’’ (James |: 
18). We prove ourselves (1 Cor. 11:28), separate ourselves from 
the world, become sanctified and increase our capacity for growth 
in holy Communion and consequently in the Mystical Body. 

To fulfill all these functions, the word of God must be effective 
and share, so to say, in the ex opere operato of the sacrament. But 
God’s word, being ‘‘power and spirit,”’ is always effective, espe- 
cially when spoken by Christ Himself. It becomes a powerful 
sacramental which produces its effect in those who cooperate and 
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THE GOSPEL 


place no obstacle. The eternal Logos is the perfect and effective 
image of the Father. His spoken word (Gospel) is not like human 
words which are fallible, fragmentary, ineffective and out of 
touch with their human source, ‘“‘empty words” (Eph. 5:6). ‘‘So 
shall My word be, which shall go forth from My mouth: it shall 
not return to Me void, but it shall do whatsoever I please, and 
shall prosper in the things for which I sent it” (Is. 55:11). And 
our Lord said: ‘“The words that I have spoken to you are spirit 
and life’’ (John 6:64). The Gospel is productive of spiritual 
results. “Per evangelica dicta. .. . By the words of the Gospel may 
our sins be blotted out,”” reminds us of Christ’s promise that ‘“You 
are already clean because of the word that I have spoken to you” 
(John 15:3), and of the ordaining bishop’s commission: “Receive 
the power to read the Gospel in the Church of God both for the 
living and for the dead.’’ St. Paul echoes the same truth (in Eph. 
3:17): “Christ dwelling through faith in your hearts,”” and St. 
Peter: “In Him, though you do not see Him, yet believing, you 
exult with a joy unspeakable and triumphant; receiving, as the 
final issue of your faith, the salvation of your souls” (1 Pet.1:8f.). 

Since the Holy Ghost is active in Christ’s word, the latter is 
called ‘‘the sword of the Spirit’” (Eph. 6:17). That two-edged 
sword is destined to become the one powerful weapon in the 
world today. ‘For the word of God is living and efficient and 
keener than any two-edged sword, and extending even to the divi- 
sion of soul and spirit, of joints also and of marrow, and a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intentions of the heart’’ (Hebr. 4:12). 
It will bring to judgment both great and small and “‘the mighty 
shall be mightily tormented’’ (Wisd. 6:7). The essence of the 
Gospel is grasped only by those who live it. The deacon is enjoined 
to follow up his oral word with the “exposition of works.’’ The 
moral life and the apostolate equally receive their inspiration and 
wisdom from Christ’s Gospel. Christ-like action flows from ‘‘the 
mind of Christ.”” Every day in the Mass Christ starts that move- 
ment towards the redemption of men and the judgment of nations 
and the world, there where He prays and dies that all may be 
one in Him and the Father (John 17:20f.). 

PASCHAL BoTz, O.S.B. 
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HOW MANY CYCLES HAS THE LITURGICAL 
YEAR? 


N THE following paragraphs another attempt is made to 
convince priests and educators, especially those who compose 
our school manuals, that it is not left to anybody’s good 
pleasure to adopt one or the other theory about the number 
of cycles in our liturgical year. We shall not try to prove 

anything historically, for the simple reason that even the very 
conception of a Church year does not seem to be very old. The 
oldest witness for the term is probably not much earlier than 
1589, and the division into two or three cycles is even later. 


Before we begin the discussion on the number of cycles, we shall 
have to determine the principle according to which such a division 
is to be made. What, e.g., made people divide the year into three 
sections? 


There seems to be little difficulty about the first of the year's 
cycles, as we enumerate them now. Advent is so definitely linked 
up in its texts with Christmas and the Epiphany that nobody 
doubts that, if there are any cycles, this must be one. The “‘green 
Sundays”’ after Epiphany, however, do not at first sight show any 
great affinity with any of the mysteries of the climactic feasts of 
this cycle. An exception is the first Sunday, which is definitely part 
of the Epiphany according to the self-explanatory antiphon of the 
feast itself. It also differs from the succeeding Sundays in the 
introit and other antiphonal and responsorial texts of the Mass. 
The only misleading thing about it is its green color. 

The concluding feast of the Christmas mystery seems to be the 
feast of our Lord on February 2nd, which is now called the Purifi- 
cation of Our Lady, and mistakenly taken for an isolated feast of 
the Blessed Mother. A superficial glance at the texts and rubrics 
in the Missal will, however, show that at least the Missal links 
it with Christmas and our Lord Himself. The Breviary has a cer- 
tain Marian flavor, but no more than on the feast of the Circum- 
cision. This is not surprising, as the whole Christmas cycie, except 
the Epiphany, quite naturally is more Marian in tone than, for 
example, Pentecost or Easter. The Hypapante feast on February 
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LITURGICAL YEAR 


2nd is also the day when we cease reciting the Alma Redemptoris. 
This would indicate that everything anterior to this feast is of the 
Christmas, or better, the Epiphany cycle. Yet frequently Septua- 
gesima Sunday, which is definitely part of the Easter cycle, comes 
before this date. And there is no doubt that a few of the Sundays 
after the Epiphany have little more than a general relation to—I 
say this purposely—our current interpreation of this season. 


We shall see later that these Sundays really belong to the winter 
cycle more intimately than our customary superficial interpretation 
suggests. The overlapping of the winter and spring cycles is acci- 
dental and does not really mean that there is no difference between 
them. We should not forget that the men who composed our 
Church year show no definite evidence that they intended to ar- 
range it in very clear-cut sectors. It really seems just to have “‘hap- 
pened.’’ To appeal to the Holy Spirit here directly would be too 
much, because then we would have to deny that He assisted the 
non-Roman rites of our holy Church in their liturgies. 

After these brief remarks and their own careful study of the 
liturgical texts, I think my readers will agree with me that there 
is something like an ideal unity between Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, and the so-called Purification. As we shall see later, I 
propose that this affinity reaches farther back in the Church year, 
and I hope it will become clear when our thesis has been vindi- 
cated, that the Sundays after Epiphany, interchangeable as they 
are with the last Sundays after Pentecost, fit into the scheme per- 
fectly—unless we expect a rigidity of thought to which we have 
become accustomed through systematic meditations and other mod- 
ern methodical elaborations. But we would then carry post-medi- 
eval ways of thinking into a structure which was conceived by 
men whose attitude was, let us say, Platonic rather than Aristo- 
telian. 

What are we going to do with the rest of the year? What was 
the principle of division until now? Was it the season of the year, 
winter? There is no denying the appropriateness of winter for this 
cycle. We could, in fact, use the terms ‘‘introvert”’ and “‘extrovert,”’ 
assigning the first to winter with its natural desire to retire, think 
and meditate, and the second to the remaining seasons which are 
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given to activity, especially where agriculture is concerned. Under 
these circumstances winter holds the spiritual connotation of con- 
templation, and, indeed, the feasts of this cycle, in their liturgical 
texts, have a contemplative character, especially if we penetrate 
more deeply in our exploration than does the usual popular 
“‘Christmasy”’ interpretation. But this is a subtle, atmospheric 
thing, an almost musical mood, nothing to be forced on the pro 
crustean bed of a system. It also requires that we try to under- 
stand the delicate relations of Advent to Epiphany, which are 
quite as important as its obvious relation to Christmas. 


The Epiphany taken as a whole, including all four Gospels of 
the octave and the first Sunday after Epiphany, may then be more 
closely related to that strange Gospel of the first Sunday in Advent 
(and, by the way, also to the last Sunday after Pentecost) and to 
the second and third Sundays of Advent, than to Christmas. We 
might discover, too, that Epiphany was not an afterthought, a 
feast of the three wise men, but really is the “‘ideal,’’ the center 
and climax of this whole cycle. The cycle would then be dedicated 
to the Theophany, of which the Incarnation is its historical aspect 
in the past, the Epiphany its confirmation as a divine manifesta- 
tion, and the Parousia or Judgment Day its general theme or 
motif, struck up as in an overture on the first Sunday in Advent. 
and—perhaps strange to hear—preluded by the so-called eight- 
eenth to twenty-fourth Sundays after Pentecost. This prelude 
begins barely audibly on the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecosi, 
like the faint tinkle of Christmas bells in the distance, working 
itself laboriously out of the preceding trend of its eighteen elder 
brothers. 

Now we are no longer surprised that the Church saw no loss 
in making the three last Sundays after Epiphany do double duty 
in their prayers and New Testament lessons. The slight difference 
in mood is lent them by the responsorial and antiphonal parts of 
the respective Masses: if they are ‘‘after Pentecost’’ their first con- 
cern is mercy; if they are “‘after Epiphany,” the glory of this feast 
runs over into them. 

Thus, from the viewpoint of ideas as principles of union, we 
reach the conclusion that there is a winter cycle in the Church 
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LITURGICAL YEAR 


year. Its solid kernel is the time from the first Sunday of Advent 
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con- till the first Sunday after Epiphany inclusively, together with the 
zical feast of February 2nd. Its more loosely related parts start with the 
rate eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost and end with the last Sunday 


ular after Epiphany. Our guiding principle has been the liturgy itself 


eric in its present form, its texts as we have them in our sacred books. 


pro- Naturally we had to disregard the Sanctorale, i.e., the feasts of our 
der- Lady and the saints, and those feasts of our Lord which are not 
are conceived in the strict sense of the Temporale but belong to anoth- 


er layer of thought and emotion, more akin to a partial and 
methodical, dissecting point of view; we have likewise disregarded 


s of eee 
g those feasts which try to introduce a sort of historical reenactment 
n0re x y ° 
vent of the childhood of our Lord. Some of them have been introduced 
i toe by popular devotions alien to liturgical considerations in the strict- ; 


We est sense, and others were intended to fulfil a moral or social task 
of indoctrination, like the feast of the Holy Family which sup- 


ots pressed one of the Epiphany mysteries. 

sted We are now ready to turn to the rest of the Church year wherein 
pect arises the practical question: Is it a structure built around one 
sta- central mystery, or two, or is there no central mystery at all? The 
oe new Herder’s German Encyclopedia of Theology, Vol. V, p. 
ont. 1007, tells us that, while strictly there is no such thing as an 
rht- “after Pentecost’’ cycle, for practical, catechetical and homiletical 
ude reasons the term is justified, and therefore the notion of three 
ost, cycles should be retained. Unfortunately the author does not fur- 
ing ther elucidate these “‘reasons.’’ Perhaps he feared that the ‘‘novelty”’ 
dor of the two-cycle idea might shock the faithful, or that the number 

of printed manuals containing the tripartite liturgical year was so , 
loss overwhelming as to leave no hope of having them all changed for a 
uty generation. If, however, the idea of three cycles rests on an error, 
nce such an error ought to be corrected. To correct it wisely and with- 
of out doing harm is the task of ecclesiastical authority. We here want 
on- only to find the truth. Practical considerations cannot be of any 
ast value in the discovery of truth, especially if this truth is going to 
upset habitual ways of thinking or lack of thinking. 

we How did it ever happen that we got this version of the three 
rch cycles? There seem to be two major reasons. One was quite human, 
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the natural sense of orderliness and proportion. The “third cycle” 
covers almost one-half of the liturgical year, if we count all the 
way to the present last Sunday after Pentecost. The green color is 
also, of course, favorable to it, and so is our way of counting the 
Sundays. 


The second reason is a misunderstanding about the feast of 
Pentecost, which has lost its Christological character and has be- 
come mentally detached from Easter. Nowadays it is “‘the feast of 
the Holy Spirit,’’ analogous to the feasts of saints or our Lady. 
If we paid a little more attention to our rubrics we might have 
discovered that there was something wrong, just as the same ru- 
brics would have taught us that the supreme feast of the winter 
cycle is Epiphany instead of Christmas. Nowadays we either cut 
right through Paschaltide, if we make Pentecost the feast of the 
third cycle, or, if the division is to be later on, then the third cycle 
has no genuine feast at all, since Corpus Christi and Sacred Heart 
belong again to the other layer of liturgical thought mentioned 
above. Of course we could say that the “‘green Sundays’’ do not 
belong to any cycle, but then we ought to say the same about the 
time after Epiphany, and there go all our cycles! 

Correctly understood, Pentecost, as its name indicates, is the 
fiftieth day of the great Easter celebration and the completion of 
the work of redemption, which leads from Christ’s crucifixion 
through His resurrection and ascension to His pouring out His 
Pneuma, the Holy Spirit, into His Body, the Church. The Italians 
still call this great parallel feast of Easter—watch the rubrics again: 
an octave of the first order like Easter—Red Easter, Pasqua Rossa. 
If it were a feast dedicated to the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, as a saint’s feast is analogically dedicated to the particular 
saint, or as certain feasts are didactically dedicated to specific mys- 
teries, such as Christ the King, Sacred Heart and Corpus Christi. 
one might logically ask: ‘“Then where is the Feast of God the 
Father?”’ This is a feast of the Holy Spirit only insofar as He is 
part, if one may say so, of the great drama of redemption. It is the 
feast of the animation, the giving of the soul to Christ’s Church. 
As such it is definitely a part of the very nucleus of the Paschal 
cycle of the Church year. 
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We are, therefore, certain that there is a second definite cycle, 
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the starting with Septuagesima Sunday, which reaches its climax in the 
ir is Triduum Sacrum, the holy three days from Maundy Thursday 
the night to the dawn of Resurrection day, and which remains on the 
high festival level for seven times seven days, an octave of an 
of octave, until Pentecost. This grand finale is followed by the ember 
be- week, which has developed into a sort of “low week’’ of great 
of beauty, enhancing the great mystery of Pentecost and its role in 
dy. the life of the Church. The ember Saturday sounds like the great 
ave farewell to Easter, and presents a resumé and harvest of the whole 
ru- Easter cycle. 
ter Are we then to make an incision here, separating from Paschal- 
cut tide the following period of eighteen or, more or less, twenty- 
the four Sundays? Is there perhaps a feastless cycle after all? As we 
cle have pointed out, all the great feasts incidental to this long span 
art of time are not of the Temporale, even if we find them printed in 
ed the Commune Temporum nowadays. In themselves they are ‘‘doc- 
ot trinal”” feasts, or devotional, in the modern sense. There is no 
he question about the feasts which the Church has herself put into the 
Sanctorale, with the exception of the Purification, which belongs 
he with the Temporale, as we saw above. The feast of the Blessed 
of Trinity can easily be verified as a doctrinal feast, through its 
on abstract title and through its liturgical texts—especially the Gos- 
lis pel, which brings no phase of the redemption liturgically to us 
ns but commemorates a dogma, giving the Gospel, so to speak as scrip- 
tural proof. Corpus Christi takes the Holy Thursday mystery out 
a of its liturgical setting and presents it to us for further considera- 
-d tion, indoctrination and celebration. The feast of the Sacred Heart 
ar enlarges on Corpus Christi under a special, partial angle of devo- 
S- tion. Christ the King has a purpose of indoctrination, and isolates 
1. a thought that is not alien to Epiphany or Ascension, in order 
re to let us draw conclusions for our social life. 
1S These feasts do not grow out of the liturgical unfolding of the 
Ne mystery of redemption, but they come from outside of the liturgy 
). to use the liturgical form as a kind of sublimated propaganda. 
Y They are not climaxes in the string of Sundays. One thing is cer- 
tain: their connection with the ‘‘green Sundays’’ after Pentecost is 
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almost non-existent, although the Sundays within the octaves of 
Corpus Christ and Sacred Heart fit in rather well, through a happy 
accident. 


Thus, we cannot claim that the Sundays after Pentecost consti- 
tute a cycle biult on the architectural principles of the winter 
and spring cycles: preparation, climax, and second climax. If these 
Sundays make up another cycle, it would be one without head 
or tail. Is that probable? It certainly might be possible, because 
the Greek rite has something of the kind. 

Yet it is hardly likely that such a directionless, unorientated 
string of Sundays should occur in a Church year which otherwise 
has such a subtle sense of psychological climax; which makes such 
sensitive use of the natural seasons of winter, spring and fall; 
which shows such a developed parallelism in its other cycles. 

We have, accordingly, the correlation of the two great feasts in 
both instances, Christmas-Easter, Epiphany-Pentecost. We have 
the preparatory time of Advent corresponding to Lent. We have 
the Sundays after the eighteenth after Pentecost leading up to 
Advent, as Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima lead us 
up to Lent. Is it not quite natural to look for a series of Sundays 
corresponding in their role to the Sundays after Epiphany? What 
would be more natural than to assign such a role to the Sundays 
from the first (now suppressed) to the seventeenth after Pentecost? 
If we do not look for a programmatic and methodical elaboration 
of the theme of Easter, baptism and Eucharist, but understand the 
more “‘atmospheric’’ manner of allusion, hint, and musical treat- 
ment of motifs, as is the way of the liturgy, then we can easily 
find a great deal in favor of this assumption. We will even discover 
a progression in the use of the sacred books in these Masses, espe- 
cially in the introit, Communion psalms and epistles, full of remi- 
niscences of baptism and resurrection: as if this period were set 
apart for the application of what was given to us during the recent 
Eastertide, for the growth and strengthening of the kingdom of 
God in us. The permanent suppression of the first Sunday after 
Pentecost, and the inclusion of the two following Sundays within 
alien octaves have, of course, made this less obvious. We will not 
always be able to find relations without a certain artificiality. 
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LITURGICAL YEAR 


But in spite of all this, the testimony for our thesis remains 
overwhelming: the seventeen Sundays after Pentecost are part of 
the second cycle of the Church year; they belong to the Easter 
cycle, and certainly do not constitute a loose string of accumulated 
Sundays, nor are they an outgrowth of Pentecost isolated as the 
feast of the Holy Ghost. It is certainly easier to establish a relation- 
ship between all of these seventeen Sundays and Easter, here taken 
as a whole, than it would be to try to interpret the texts in the 
light of our veneration for the Holy Spirit. 


There is another factor in favor of our assumption, the paral- 
lelism with the natural seasons of the year. There is quite an obvi- 
ous parallel between Lent and the coming of spring; and the 
Resurrection and spring have such clearly ideal relations that neo- 
pagans have often tried to debase Christ into a vegetative god of 
the Osiris and Demeter class in Greek mythology. The richness of 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit (see the texts of Pentecost!) is cer- 
tainly parallel to the blooming and bursting of color of the late 
spring and early summer. It is easy to establish a further parallel- 
ism between the period of ripening and maturing in outward na- 
ture and the leading idea and purpose of the seventeen Sundays 
after Pentecost. 

This becomes even more evident if we keep in mind, after close 
examination of the liturgical texts, that Septuagesima is really the 
beginning of the Church year. This is not so easy to prove, because 
there is only one clear indication: Septuagesima Sunday is the start- 
ing point of our scriptural reading, the first book of Moses, the 
story of our creation. When this was arranged the civil year began 
in March, a date not so far from Septuagesima. It also is near 
spring time and the beginning of the agricultural year, while the 
end of November suggests rather the end of the year. 

If this were a commonly accepted solution many things would 
take on a far simpler aspect than they now have. In the spring we 
would go through our annual renewal in Christ through His death 
and resurrection, preparing ourselves during Lent by a renewed 
catechesis. We would live through the bliss of Paschaltide with 
the risen Christ in a risen nature. Summer would be the time to 
apply ourselves to mature within us the fruits of redemption which 
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we received at Easter. This whole period is an active, dramatic 
and dynamic one. In the fall we turn quite naturally to eternity, 
finding ourselves frustrated in so many things and seeing nature 
itself die around us. Therefore we begin to look towards Christ's 
second coming, of which we heard so often on Ascension day. 

Thus the Church year closes with a grand vision to be contem- 
plated in the retirement of winter life: Christ’s second coming. The 
eighteenth Sunday took up this theme: ““Laetatus sum in his quae 
dicta sunt mihi, in domum domini tbimus—I rejoiced at the things 
that were said to me: “We shall go into the house of the Lord.’ ”’ 
Two Sundays in their Gospels actually raise the curtain on Christ's 
return. This grand vision is carried through most of Advent, 
where we meet, as a gentler second theme, the Incarnation. But on 
careful examination of the three Christmas Masses we can definitely 
see that they are far too majestic to be exclusively related to the 
Bethlehem and crib idyl of our popular devotion. They have that 
too, but their scope is greater, for they see in the Infant the great 
King and Lord. This is even more evident in the Epiphany. In 
this feast we have the grand finale of it all under the guise of the 
Child, the Boy enthroned in the temple, the Man recognized at 
His baptism, and the divinity flashing through His first miracle in 
Cana. Here is the real sponsaiia, the wedding feast of mankind, the 
meeting of God and Man. 

Thus we have one continuous cycle from Septuagesima to 
Epiphany, moving in a grand, majestic arch through the course 
of a single year; evolving from the dynamic, redemptive first part 
into the static, visionary, contemplative second part, a year-long 
week of toil ending in a Sabbath of rest. In this vision of our Year 
of Salvation there is hardly me space for two cycles, but 
certainly no room for three. 

All this has great importance for our lives as Christians. Until 
the time comes when we shall have regained such a great, organic, 
coherent vision of the oneness of our spiritual life, we shall always 
be puzzling with disconnected fragments. No frantic efforts in 
attempting to piece them together through new methods can be a 
substitute for what the living mysteries of Christ afford us. 


H. A. REINHOLD 
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MARIA LAACH: FIFTY YEARS 


HAVE seen many magnificent monasteries in my day, but 
nowhere did I find one that could equal this our monastery 
of Laach in beauty of structure. There may be wealthier mon- 
asteries, but a more imposing and solid, a more charmingly 
and peacefully situated monastery is not to be found.” 


These words, which a monk of Maria Laach wrote about his 
monastery at the beginning of the sixteenth century, can be said of 
the new Maria Laach in the time after its refoundation as well. 
Based on the solid foundation of strict monastic discipline, it has 
brought to full development, during the past fifty years, all the 
spiritual beauty of a life centered around the most noble function 
of the Christian life, the “opus Dei,” the work of God. 


After a glorious history since its founding in 1093, the first 
period in the history of the monastery came to a sudden end in 
1802, when the dictator Napoleon, after the conquest of the Low 
Countries and the Rhineland, suppressed all the monastic institu- 
tions which for so many centuries had been the glory of the Chris- 
tian life in those countries. Maria Laach became a private estate, 
until in 1863 the Jesuit Fathers converted it into a house of 
studies, which remained always dear to the hearts of all who had 
ever studied there. (There still lives in this country a laybrother of 
the Society who lent a hand in rebuilding that part of the monas- 
tery which later on became the guest house.) In 1873 the Jesuits 
had to leave Germany on account of Bismarck’s so-called Kultur- 
kampf. Finally in 1892 the Benedictine monks of the Congrega- 
tion of Beuron—founded in 1863 by the two brothers Dom 
Maurus and Placid Wolter, both born in Bonn, Rhineland—tees- 
tablished the monastic life in the halls of the venerable abbey. 
Under such worthy abbots as Dom Willibrord Benzler, later 
bishop of Metz and archbishop of Attalia, and Dom Fidelis de 
Stotzingen, the present Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order, 
the regular life developed to such a degree that it attracted visitors 
not only from Germany but from other parts of Europe as well. 
Although these first abbots devoted all their zeal and endeavor 
to the formation of the inner life of the community, a new period 
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in the history of Maria Laach began when Dom IIdefons Herwe 
gen was elected abbot in 1913. 

The scion of a Rhenish family, endowed with all the vivacity, 
keen perception and constructive ability of the Rheno-Franconians, 
he received his first deep religious impressions during the soiemn 
liturgical functions that were celebrated with great splendor and 
dignity in the majestic cathedral and the other magnificent churches 
of his home town Cologne. Especially the solemnly sung Com- 
pline on Sunday nights, in which the whole congregation used to 
take an active part, kindled in him a deep love for the ‘‘Church 
at prayer.’’ In his early youth he had already become imbued with 
the spirit of the founders of the Beuronese Congregation, so that in 
later years one of the pioneer monks of Beuron spoke of him as 
the real heir to the magnanimous spirit of Archabbot Maurus 
Wolter and the first abbot primate, Dom Hildebrand de Hemp- 
tinne. After having completed his theological studies Father Ilde- 
fons was sent to the university of Bonn (Rhineland) with its 
great tradition of learning, especially in the field of history and 
the classics. Under such famous teachers as Heinrich Schroers and 
Ulrich Stutz he devoted his special interest to the history of Roman 
and German law. Through his studies, he came to realize more and 
more the enormous importance of the liturgy for the life of the 
Church and of Christian society. 


Liturgy as the preeminent part of the life of the Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, had been the center and core of monastic 
life from its very beginnings. But times had changed, and modern 
customs and modern devotions were not always favorable to the 
all-importance of the liturgical life. Still a simple monk, Dom 
Herwegen was already thinking of the renewal of the liturgical 
spirit, first in the monasteries and subsequently in the whole 
Church. It was the time when Pius X directed his efforts not only 
to a reform of the original structure of the liturgical year and the 
Gregorian chant, but, in connection with and helped by the Eu- 
charistic Movement, prepared the way for the renewal of the litur- 
gical spirit. Even before Pius X, the monasteries of the Beuronese 
Congregation, Beuron in Germany, Emmaus-Prague in Bohemia. 
and Maredsous and Louvain in Belgium, had begun to propagate 
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MARIA LAACH 


the active participation of the people in the liturgy of the Church. 
The “‘Schott,’”’ the German translation of the Missal, was already 
in the hands of thousands of Catholics. It is the special merit of 
Dom Ildefons Herwegen to have devoted himself wholeheartedly 
ever since becoming abbot of Maria Laach to the task of introduc- 
ing the educated Catholics of Germany to the spirit of the liturgy, 
showing them that the liturgy is not only a ritual but a way of 
life. Encouraged by the enthusiastic response of the recently found- 
ed “‘Katholischer Akademiker Verband’’ under the leadership of 
the late Monsignor Franz X. Muench, he organized the first 
“Liturgical Week’”’ at Maria Laach during Holy Week 1914. But 
the outbreak of the first World War stopped all outside activities 
and put a sudden end to many plans and hopes. Divine Providence 
was giving the abbot time to prepare his own community for the 
great task that lay ahead in the post-war period of transition. 

The program he had thought out while writing the Life of St. 
Benedict during the years of war he later carried into effect along 
two main lines. Essential for all fruitful activity of a monastery 
is the integral realization of monastic life. To achieve this was his 
first aim. He spared no words and efforts to impress upon the 
minds of his disciples that the primary requirement for a spiritu- 
ally effective ministry among the faithful is the observance of the 
original monastic traditions. Therefore his motto: ‘Back to the 
old sources of new vigor!’’ In order to make the monastic Order 
more conscious of its original character and dignity he insisted 
very much upon the fact that the monastic profession does not 
only constitute a juridical bond but has likewise the character of an 
“ordination’’—analogous to the consecration of a virgin. By the 
imposition of the hands of his abbot the monk receives the Holy 
Spirit: thereby he is not granted any hierarchical powers, but is 
established in the charismatic order of the Church. 

From the monastic life resulted the liturgical apostolate of the 
abbey. To further this apostolate was Abbot Ildefons’ second great 
objective. He based it on the solid foundations of learning, and 
accordingly made Maria Laach a center of liturgical studies. An 
intensive literary activity began. Dom Odo Casel in 1921 started 
the Jahrbuch fuer Liturqiewissenschaft, which soon became the 
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leading periodical in the field of liturgical studies. At the same time 
Dom Cunibert Mohlberg, in collaboration with Fr. Joseph Doel- 
ger, the eminent archeologist (whose scholarly methods are being 
continued in this country by Professor John Quasten of the Cath- 
olic University of America), and Anton Baumstark, the leading 
orientalist, published the Liturgiegeschichtlichen Quellen und For- 
schungen. These publications served an exclusively scientific pur- 
pose. Abbot Herwegen himself was the editor of another series of 
publications, the Ecclesia Orans, in which such well-known au- 
thors as Romano Guardini, Albert Hammenstede, Johannes Pinsk, 
Athanasius Miller, Johannes Tyciak and others sought to open 
the eyes of the more educated among the laity to the grandeur and 
the beauty of Catholic life as inspired by the liturgy. The entire 
community of Maria Laach, finally, cooperated in editing Die 
Betende Kirche, in which the Catholic faithful could find informa- 
tion about all the essentials of the liturgy not only as performed 
in the Church but as active in their daily life as well. The written 
word, moreover, was explained and applied to practical life in 
numerous retreats, spiritual conferences and sermons given in the 
abbey and throughout the country. Priests and seminarians were 
the foremost to profit from these instructions. A spacious guest 
house enabled the abbey to welcome large groups of retreatants 
and people of all ways and walks of life. The Catholic Youth 
Movement found a haven and center here. Catholic employers and 
employees met in the peaceful surroundings of the abbey in order 
to discuss their problems in a spirit corresponding to the common 
celebration of the Eucharist at which they had assisted in the morn- 
ing. It is an indispensable obligation to mention here the name of 
Dom Albert Hammenstede, now in this country, who besides his 
duties as prior of Maria Laach has been for years the outstanding 
propagator of the liturgical ideas of his abbot. 

The other monasteries of the Beuronese Congregation in due 
time followed the example of Maria Laach in the way of publi- 
cations and conducting Liturgical Weeks. In Austria Father Pius 
Parsch devoted his inexhaustible energy to popularize the ideas he 
had received from Maria Laach and to apply them to the practical 
needs of the modern parish. Priests and monks from other coun- 
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tries, especially from the United States, came to study at the Litur- 
gical Academy which Abbot IIdefons had opened in 1932. 


This rather sketchy list of achievements would be incomplete 
without mentioned two further instances that reveal the far-reach- 
ing influence of Maria Laach. One is the “Salzburger Hochschul- 
wochen,”’ the International University-Weeks at Salzburg, which 
were organized with the assistance of one of the monks of Maria 
Laach, Father Thomas Michels, then professor of liturgy and early 
Church history at Salzburg, now in this country as superior of the 
little Priory in Keyport, N. J. These Weeks were an attempt to 
make the Catholic intelligentsia of Germany and Austria realize 
the possibility of an organic unity between faith, learning and 
worship.. No day but began with at least a dialog Mass, in which 
all the participants took an active part. The liturgical prayers were 
said before and after meals, and the day closed with Compline 
sung by the whole congregation. The University Weeks exempli- 
fied in a practical manner how university life receives its final 
integration through the “Church at prayer.” 

Another still more remarkable achievement was the develop- 
ment of a community of Benedictine nuns at Herstelle on the 
Weser into a flourishing abbey based entirely on the genuine tradi- 
tions of early Benedictine monasticism. Under the leadership of 
the saintly prioress, Margarita Blanché, the community joined 
the Beuronese Congregation and was placed by the Abbot of Maria 
Laach under the spiritual direction of Father Odo Casel. In numer- 
ous spiritual conferences and seminars he gave to the nuns the best 
of his vast erudition, of his deep knowledge of the liturgy, of 
Holy Scripture and of the Fathers, and in a comparatively short 
time succeeded in implanting into their souls the spirit of genuine 
Benedictine tradition. A real “‘old-fashioned’’ Benedictine abbey 
began to show all the beauty and the charm of old Christian 
spirituality. The celebration of the Office and of the holy Sacrifice 
was carried out with such devotion and artistic perfection that it 
attracted people from all over Germany. A new zeal for learning 
and study inspired the nuns and resulted in numerous publica- 
tions, one of which, an explanation of the Sunday Masses, written 
by Aemiliana Loehr, O.S.B., has been translated into English 
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(The Year of Our Lord, Kenedy). An art school began to flour.sh 
in which the nuns endeavored to express their spiritual life in 
forms that were inspired by the very first Christian centuries with- 
out degenerating into mechanical copying. The Benedictine life 
lived in its integrity, with the nuns singing and praying in the 
choir, working in the garden, in the stables, in the work-shops, 
at the loom, in the studio, in the sewing-room, in the library, 
came as a revelation to many a generous soul among the educated 
women of Germany, and soon new buildings had to be erected to 
accommodate the many vocations—till the war and the persecution 
stopped all further development. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the refounding of Maria Laach finds 
the abbey surrounded by tke tragedy of death. Thanks to the 
protection of our Lady, Maria Laach is, according to reports re- 
ceived here, one of the very few monasteries still in operation. But 
under what circumstances! The buildings have been converted into 
an army hospital. The few monks and brothers who have not 
been drafted into the army are allowed to live in some small rooms 
under the roof. With his spirit undaunted, Abbot Herwegen uses 
the time Providence has again granted him to finish a long-cher- 
ished project of writing a commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict, 
thus laying foundations for the period of reconstruction to come. 
We can be sure that on the day of St. Catherine, the 25th of 
November, the day when fifty years ago the monks began the reci- 
tation of the Divine Office at Maria Laach, his thoughts traveled 
also to the United States. He had seen young priests and monks 
from this country coming to Maria Laach, eager to reap the bene- 
fit of its liturgical scholarship and life. This had encouraged him 
to send some of his own monks to the United States with the 
hope of preserving the traditions of his monastery through the 
period of havoc and destruction. Such was the origin of St. Paul’s 
Priory at Keyport, N. J., where these lines were written, and where 
the golden jubilee of the refounding of Maria Laach was cele- 
brated in a little choir with a sung Mass, in deep gratitude to di- 
vine Providence and with great trust in our heavenly Father who 
is always the selfsame, and whose years shall not fail (Ps. 101). 

DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
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GIVE US OUR HERITAGE 


F anything ever developed out of a sore need, surely it is the 
liturgical movement in this country; for it is the answer of 
Providence to our spiritual poverty. 

We have been a mission country too long. Only in our semi- 
naries, monasteries, convents, and cathedrals have we retained 
the full heritage of Catholic worship. 

How many laymen are familiar with the Divine Office, what 
do we know of communal chant, of together ‘‘singing psalms 
and canticles, making melody in our hearts to God,” what in fact 
is holy Mass to us? Pruned and plucked, as it is, to the bare bone 
of the essential act of worship, with the daily Masses reduced to a 
sort of perpetual Requiem, what is there left to us, in corporate 
worship, of the praise, and song, and sheer rejoicing that was 
intended? 

The Liturgical Weeks that have convened are visible, numerical 
proof of the progress the movement has made since its beginning 
here. And yet, this is not enough. For the layinan, these confer- 
ences have been sterile; you have not made converts. You have 
drawn only those among the clergy and religious who were already 
liturgically inclined. 

The clergy who cling to the quick-Mass, no-ceremony, cut-the- 
sermon-school, and there are so very many who do, are genuinely 
convinced that they defer to the lay will. But this is ridiculous. In 
the first place, who are we to determine the form of worship we 
shall share, and secondly, how many of us actually prefer this 
breathless, graceless, intellectually barren exercise? A small minority 
who are ignorant of, or indifferent to, what is being lost to them 
may prefer speed; but, since when does the minority rule? 

It is certainly not true of all big parishes to say that the life of 
the spirit has a hard struggle to survive there; it would be sheer 
falsehood to suggest it. For in many parishes the laity shares a 
spiritual wealth with their directing clergy that is superb in its 
abundance. I know of one, on the far western extremity of our 
city, where a vested choir chants the proper Sunday after Sunday, 
where the Church’s rules of divine service are observed to the let- 
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ter, where the congregation, to a man, follows the Mass, missal in 
hand, with intelligent, reverent concentration. The sermon there 
each week is carefully composed, well delivered, on a subject that 
is an integrated part of a program directed toward renewing and 
sustaining the spiritual and intellectual vigor of the parochial life. 

But in many another parish there is a flaccidity that is heart- 
breaking. The Masses are on a rigid time schedule, the services are 
as innocent of ornament as a bare blade, the sermons, judged by 
any human standard, are no more nourishing than a peeled grape. 
The congregation participates in the offertory to the accompani- 
ment of coins clinking off the counting table in the back; the 
white cotton bags are filled, bounced, tied, and totalled—there 
must be change for the next Mass, and there can be no delay. 
Feasts must be suffered, but there is no time for observing them 
fully; the choir may have prepared a Gloria and a Credo, but the 
church is crowded, and the little men with the big golf date must 
be considered, so an altar boy is dispatched to the choir loft to 
pass the command, ‘‘Cut the Credo today, it’s late’! A visiting 
Friar has composed a setmon on the dignity of man and his rela- 
tion to the Mystical Body. He states his premise, begins his exposi- 
tion, but the altar boy again is messenger for Mercury: he whis- 
pers briefly, the Friar nods, reddens, concludes what he had scarcely 
begun. 

My word, I know it is the Mass that is important, and that 
the special rubric, the music, and the sermon are but the merest 
human accent to the enormity of the divine act. But we need in- 
spiration and instruction; as human beings prone to comfortable 
mediocrity, we need, and want, constant rekindling. It is not only 
to ask favors that we go to church; the laity is less acquisitive than 
many a composer of ‘“‘modern prayers’’ would be ready to believe. 
We are capable of yearning after spiritual union, our hearts 
cry out for an abundance of the Church's spiritual wealth as you 
have known and shared it at the Liturgical Weeks. We are tired of 
compromising to the clock at the sacristy door. We feel at last, 
dear and reverend Fathers, that it is time that the liturgical move- 
ment moved! 

PAULA SINCLAIRE 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH ACCORDING 
TO SCHEEBEN* 


This is a great mystery; but I speak in 
Christ and in the Church (Eph. 5:32). 


N HIS Mysterien des Christentums, Matthias Joseph Scheeben devotes 
a chapter to the “Mystery of the Church and Its Sacraments.” This 
chapter follows those on the mysteries of the Incarnation and the 
Eucharist, and precedes the one on grace. In treating of the Incarna- 
tion, Scheeben developed above all the idea of our incorporation in 
Christ. He sees in it the end par excellence of God becoming Man, 
for it realizes at one and the same time the supernatural exterior glorifi- 
cation of the Blessed Trinity, and the new vocation of humanity. The 
Church is founded on the Incarnation. It is the community of those who 
are united in Christ, and, by Him, to each other. In the mystery of the 
Eucharist the Church finds its completion and its perfect expression. 
The mystery of grace is its fruit. 


The pages which Scheeben has written on the essence of the Church 
are of the greatest significance. Here as elsewhere, and perhaps more than 
anywhere else, becomes apparent his constant endeavor to plumb the 
depths, to show as clearly as possible in just what the mystery consists. 

Death prevented Scheeben from writing a definitive treatise on the 
Church, but what he has left us in his Mysterien is very precious. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to find another treatment of the dogma as profound 
and inclusive, and at the same time as theologically exact, as his. The 
value of this chapter, and also of the rest of the Mysterien, lies in the fact 
that everything is centered around the point of view of the “mystery,” 
while all other truths of faith are kept in proper perspective, and their 
mutual interrelations clearly indicated. 

It is superfluous in our own day to insist upon the importance of the 
dogma concerning the Church. Scheeben knew how likely it was for 
rationalism to insinuate itself into any explanation and defense of dogma, 
especially that of the Church. Hence his anxious desire to oppose ration- 
alism by a presentation of the solidity and interior beauty of the mystery, 
which would serve at the same time as the best possible apologetic for 
the dogma. Perhaps the accusation made against him, that he pushed 
certain explanations too far and went beyond tradition,’ is true. Neverthe- 
less, the synthesis he has given us is not for that reason less brilliant, and 





*Translated from La Vie Spirituelle, ‘Vol. LVIII, pp. 113-131. 


*Cf. Anselm Stolz, O.S.B., ‘‘Scheeben und das Mysterium der Kirche,”’ in 
Der Katholische Gedanke, Vol. II (1935), p. 116. 
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his treatment, far from offending orthodoxy, tends rather to illuminate 
it and to contribute from every point of view to its correct comprehen- 
sion. It cannot fail to serve as 2 powerful stimulus to piety that is scek- 
ing enlightenment. 


THe CHURCH, THE Bopy oF CHRIST AND THE SPOUSE OF CHRIST 


The Man-God who has called all men to become part of His Body, has 
also founded a great society in crder to unite them—a society of which 
He wishes to be at the same time the foundation and the head. This 
society is the Church. It is visible in its members, in its organization and 
even in its miracles, especially in the miracle of its youthfulness. But it 
likewise possesses an invisible, mysterious character. The end which it 
pursues, the bond whick. unites its members can be known only by faith. 
The Church, then, is not just a society of men, founded by God and 
pursuing a religious end. It gives to him who is a member a new state of 
being; it sustains him, strengthens him, and leads him to a new super- 


natural destiny hidden in God. 


The Church should not be considered according to the analogy of 
other human societies, having no other difference than that it is a relig- 
ious society founded by God. It is that without a doubt, but therein does 
not consist its supernatural essence. If it did, it would be a purely natural 
society having for its end the rendering to God of the honor due Him 
from His rational creatures. God could have founded such a society and 
have endowed :t with rights and privileges for the direction of men; He 
could have contented Himself with sending specially chosen men to care 
for the religious needs of the people. Such was the case with the Jews 
and the Mosaic institution of the Old Testament. Moreover, God could 
have granted to the dignitaries of that society the power to pardon sins, 
to confer grace, and to lead their subjects infallibly. But all that would 
still only make the Church a purely moral institution, destined to provide 
for the right relations between God and His creatures. 

There is infinitely more to the Church, but it is faith alone that can 
show it to us. The Church was not only founded, legitimatized by God 
or by a messenger of God: it is built upon the Man-God, incorporated 
into Him, borne by and filled with His dignity and divine strength. The 
Church is the Body of the Man-God. Its members are the members of 
Christ. Bound by it to Christ, and united to each other, they have a share 
in the divine life and glory of their Head. 

Faith sees in the Church more than a mere servant of God or of 
Christ. The Church is the Spouse of the God-Man. Made fruitful by His 
divine power, it brings forth for Him and for His heavenly Father 
spiritual children. It nourishes its children with the substance and with 
the light of its Spouse; it will lead them finally beyond all created things 
into the bosom of our heavenly Father. 
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THE CHURCH 


In short, “the Church is the most intimate and the most real com- 
munion of men with Christ, a communion which in the Eucharist finds 
its highest and most perfect expression.” Christ dwells in the Church in 
a most marvelous manner. He unites Himself in one body with all its 
members. He draws them, elevates them and incorporates them into Him- 
self in order to offer Himself with them as an acceptable sacrifice to the 
Father. Such is the true mystery of the Church. 


The Eucharist forms the summit of this mystic essence of the Church, 
of the communion of Christ with men. It constitutes the mysterious bond 
which binds all the members. As sacrament and as sacrifice it is the per- 
fect realization of the unity of the Church. 

The right to participate in the Eucharist is the chief element of mem- 
bership in the Church. It is conferred by faith and by baptism, which 
incorporate us into Christ and give us access to the most intimate and 
substantial union with His Body. 

To be perfectly a member of the Church is to be a living member of 
the Body of Christ. In a very wide sense, man is already a member of 
Christ by the mere fact of belonging to the human race. But this 
objective and “virtual” bond, which the zole act of the Incarnation estab- 
lished between Christ and every man, is not yet a living relationship. In 
order to be so it is necessary that man unite himself to his Head by faith, 
and that he enter effectively into the organism of His Body by the recep- 
tion of baptism, which imprints upon him the sign or seal of the new 
Head. 

It is also possible, following the example of St. Paul, to present the 
incorporation of the Church’s members in Christ under the figure of a 
mysterious marriage. By His Incarnation Christ assumed our nature in 
order to unite Himself mysteriously to us. The Fathers of the Church 
already spoke of the Incarnation as a mysterious marriage with human- 
ity. It contains within itself, virtually, all that should lead to the perfect 
union of man with the Son of God. But this principle of union does not 
come to fruition except within the Church. 

By faith man attaches himself to his divine Spouse. In baptism the 
seal of Christ’s union is imprinted upon him. In the Eucharist, the true 
communion with the flesh and blood of Christ, he attains to the full 
unity of the Church: the soul becomes the true spouse of the Son of 
God. The Apostle not only draws a comparison between this union and 
that of man and wife in marriage, but he speaks of it as the exemplar 
of the latter. 


The Church, the Body of Christ and the Spouse of Christ, is marvel- 
ously governed by the Spirit of its Head and Spouse. She is in all her 
members the temple of the Holy Spirit who dwells in her and divinizes 
her. The Holy Spirit does not only operate in her as the Spirit of eternal 
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wisdom and order, the Spirit who presides over her authoritative assem- 
blies to guide their decisions and efforts. His presence signifies much 
more than that. He is in the Church as He was in the physical body of 
Christ: He fills her with the fulness of the divinity. He transforms her 
to the image of the divine Nature, renders her similar to her Head and 
Spouse, and infuses into her His own divine life, so that it can really be 
said of the Church that no longer she lives, but God lives in her! 

The Church, then, exercises more than a moral influence upon her 
members. She introduces them into a new sphere, a supernatural sphere, 
where the Holy Ghost reigns supreme, who by means of the sacraments 
gradually unfolds His activity in the individual members. This action 
of the Holy Spirit is none other than the prolongation of His presence 
and of His action in the Humanity of the Son of God. Proceeding from 
the Son of God, the Holy Spirit passes necessarily to His Humanity, and 
thence to His entire Mystic Body to which He equally pertains. He per- 
tains to it all the more since, in the Eucharist, the Son of God truly 
dwells in the Church with the tulness of His divinity. The Holy Spirit, 
then, dwells in the Church; He is the Spirit, and as it were the soul 
of the Church. 


THE MysTERY OF THE CHURCH IN ITs OrGANIc NATURE 


Christ did not intend merely to establish a society by means of which 
He could incorporate to” Himself constantly new members. He wished 
over and above to choose a certain number of His members as representa- 
tives and organs of His own activity. The Mystical Body of Christ should 
possess an interior organism, expressing itself outwardly by exterior signs. 

The organism of the family of the Man-God, destined supernaturally 
to re-engender the human race, was to correspond to the organism of a 
human family. Christ unites Himself in a very special manner to certain 
members; He gives into their hands His own spiritual patrimony; He 
strengthens them in an entirely special manner with the power of His 
Spirit in order that they engender unto Him supernatural children and 
lead them into communion with Himself. This is what Scheeben calls 
the mystery of the maternity of the Church in her priesthood. 

This mystery is comparable to that of the divine maternity of Mary, 
who, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, conceived the Word in His 
humanity. Mary is the prototype of the Church and of the priesthood. 
Like Mary, and by the power of the Holy Spirit, the priest receives into 
his hands the body of the Word, and deposits it in the bosom of the 
Church. The priest is for the eucharistic body of Christ what Mary was 
for the incarnate Son of God. 

The priesthood has the marvelous power of engendering Christ in the 
bosom of the Church. To this power is intimately bound that of engen- 
dering supernaturally the members of the Church. Christ becomes present 
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THE CHURCH 


in the Eucharist in order to unite Himself to the Church in one sole 
body, and to be reborn without ceasing in His members. By the virtue 
of the Holy Spirit, the priesthood accordingly possesses the power of 
engendering Christ in the hearts of the faithful, and of re-engendering the 
faithful in Christ in order to unite them with Him in the substantial 
communion of His body. 

This maternity of the Church in her priesthood constitutes for Schee- 
ben a true reality of the mystical order, as mysterious as the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist and as the supernatural life of the child of 
God, both of which are effected by the priestly power. To be the mother 
of the Man-God in His sacramental existence, and mother of men in 
their new supernatural dignity—this is what constitutes the marvelous 
fecundity of the Church in her priesthood. 

The supernatural maternity of the Church makes of her an organic 
society which effects the union of the Head with His members. 


All the activity of the priesthood in the Church has for its purpose, 
to use the words of the Apostle, to form Christ in His members, to 
unite them to Christ, to make them like unto Him, to make them 
grow even to the measure of the perfect age of Christ. Thanks to 
this noble end of the priesthood all its actions enjoy to a greater or 
less degree a higher, supernatural significance: in all of them is ex- 
pressed the noble maternity of the Church. 


As their celestial mother, the Church nourishes her children with 
celestial bread, the flesh of the Son of God. In that flesh and in that 
blood she gives them a gift which they can offer to their heavenly 
Father as a perfect sacrifice, one in which they can at the same time 
worthily offer themselves to their Father to honor Him as is fitting, 
to thank Him, to atone for their sins, and to obtain from Him abun- 
dant graces. In confirmation this celestial mother imprints on their 
forehead the seal of the Holy Spirit in order to arm them and strength- 
en them for the combat. As a celestial mother she washes them from 
the filth of sin, and after their disastrous separation leads them back 
to the arms of their heavenly Father. She heals them and strengthens 
them in their illnesses of body and soul, especialiy in that critical 
moment when there is need of winning, at the cost of intense strug- 
gle, admittance to the Father’s bosom. As a celestial mother she regen- 
erates herself in the representatives of her maternal dignity, in her 
priesthood. Finally, she accompanies with her benedictions those of 
her children who, in her spirit and in virtue of their baptismal con- 
secration by the Holy Spirit, pledge themselves to the corporal gen- 
eration and the numerical increase of her children. 


To be supernaturally fecund is however not the sole aim of the Church. 
She must also ¢each her children and direct their conduct. She must ini- 
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tiate them into the mysteries revealed by the Son of God, to the mystery 
of their own supernatural destiny. She must lead them in such a way that, 
with a sure and confident step, they progress towards the supernatural 
end which they already possess in their divine Head. 

Such a power requires an infallibility which, belonging to the priest- 
hood as “spouse” of Christ and organ of the Holy Spirit, itself constitutes 
a great mystery. The same Spirit who confers on the priesthood its mar- 
velous fecundity, established it likewise in the office of safeguarding 
the fruit of this fecundity among the faithful, of making them in their 
turn bear fruit by their obedience in faith and morals. 


The Church in her priesthood thus possesses a twofold power: that of 
dispensing grace and that of regulating its acquisition and use. 


This distinction coincides with that which theologians used to make 
between the potestas ordinis and the potestas jurisdictionis. The distinc- 
tion has been attacked in modern times, because, on the one hand it is 
said not to leave room for the magisterium, and on the other, it separ- 
ated the powers too much. But fundamentally it is more exact and more 
profound, and should not therefore be abandoned for superficial reasons. 


The potestas jurisdictionis does not refer merely to exterior actions; 
it includes also their principle, the internal conviction of the Church. For 
the Church possesses equally jurisdiction in matters of faith. She can 
decide the obligatory character of a dogma. In the power of jurisdiction 
can be included the entire magisterium, and it can therefore be called, to 
use with Scheeben the words of our Savior Himself, the pastoral power. 
The Church must both feed her children and lead them. This expression 
has moreover the advantage of lessening the contrast with the power 
of orders. 

It is necessary not to lose sight of the fact that the pastoral power is 
not formally given in and with the potestas ordinis. There can be priests 
and bishops who have no jurisdiction. Of its nature the priesthood consti- 
tutes the nobility of the Church, destined by its very state to exercise 
power. But the very essence of this power must be bound to a determined 
order and subordinate to a single command, despite the diversity of the 
organs which exercise it. It must reflect the unity of the Spirit who gov- 
erns and unites into a single whole all the various organs. In the same 
way as numerous members of Christ form one body so also should the 
exercise of their activity form one ensemble, wherein the unity of the 
Spirit is reflected by the harmony of the exterior social life. 

The unity of the pastoral power consists in this, that the fulness of 
power is committed to one supreme Pontiff. All priests and bishops 
depend on him. He is the foundation of the social edifice of the Church. 
It is from him that the pastoral power passes to all the other pastors. 
This unity of the Church is not only a unity in its superstructure, but 
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THE CHURCH 


in its foundation, in its very root. Such a unity in the social organiza- 
tion of the Church is necessary if one wants to avoid contradiction with 
its internal essence. 

Scheeben, who wrote before the Council of the Vatican, deplored the 
fact that many theologians did not admit this supereminence of the 
papacy in the Church. One of the main reasons for this viewpoint of 
the theologians he saw in the fact that they did not sufficiently consider 
the Church from the standpoint of her mysterious and supernatural 
essence. In other societies, even monarchical, the government is never 
anything other than the representative of the common interest. The 
pope, on the contrary, as the vicar of Christ and the organ of the Holy 
Spirit, is the foundation by which the Church, the social body, is built 
on Christ and united to the Holy Spirit. 

Such is the profound reason for papal infallibility. That infallibility 
is the external reflection of the internal and mysterious essence of the 
Church. It is in itself a supernatural mystery. 

A simple infallibility of the Body—of the whole Church, or simply of 
the whole episcopate—would be an imperfect makeshift, and would be 
unworthy of the action exercised organically by the Holy Ghost within 
the Church. The pope is not the official witness of the universal faith, 
the mouthpiece of the collective body, and, by consequence only, of the 
Holy Spirit. The pope engenders the faith and the accord of the com- 
munity; his faith is the foundation of the universal faith. According to 
the words of our Lord, he upholds the collectivity: “Upon this rock I 
shall build.” 

Such is the supernatural and mysterious foundation of the exterior 
organism of the Church. Such is the marvelous presence of the Holy 
Spirit in her, united with him who holds the pastoral power. It is the 
permanent miracle which is at the base of the mystery of the maternity 
of the Church in her priesthood, at the base of the harmonious relations 
of all her representatives with Christ and with the Holy Spirit. 


The Church, as dependent on the sovereign pontiff, is the spouse of 
Christ and the mother of the faithful. The personality of her ministers 
does not enter into consideration in the exercise of her functions. It is 
always Christ who acts through the organs of the Church. Whether the 
ministers be good or bad, that action is always fruitful in the exercise 
of the power of orders, always infallible in the exercise of the complete 
pastoral power in matters of faith and morals. 


Behold the concrete sense of the saying which too often is understood 
but vaguely: The Church as such can never fail. The errors of her 
ministers and of her hierarchy do not touch her. She remains immacu- 
late and holy, for she is the seat and the vehicle of the fruitful and 
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governing virtue of the Holy Spirit. In so far as they are born of 
her womb by the power of the Holy Spirit, and nourished and guided 
by her, the children of the Church are themselves immaculate and 
holy, children of God by their new nature and life. Unfortunately 
the representatives of the marvelous maternity of the Church do not 
always live up to their dignity, nor do the children of the Church 
always conduct themselves as such. They thwart in themselves the 
fruitfulness of their mother, and withdraw themselves from her 
direction. That is why the external appearance of the heavenly Spouse 
is often soiled and deformed. Often tares appear on her bosom, over- 
shadowing even the celestial flowers, although their roots are not in 
her. Though her internal glory and her greatness are often manifested 
by an astonishing brilliance, such light does not begin to reveal her 
mysterious greatness. The true glory of the king’s daughter is within. 
It is contained in the marvelous power by which the Holy Spirit oper- 
ates in her and by her. It will become fully manifest only when this 
power will have entirely purified, sanctified, glorified and divinized 
all her faithful children. The less that glory is visible and compre- 
hensible on the exterior, the greater and more sublime it is. And the 
less her evil members are able to alter or destroy the internal glory of 
the Church, the more divine must that glory be. These two reasons 
suffice to reveal the Church as a great mystery, one which requires all 
the power of a divine faith that rises above the visible and natural, a 
mystery which gives to that faith an unspeakably grand object. 


THE SACRAMENTAL MysTERY OF CHRISTIANITY 


From what has already been said, it can be seen that the mysterious 
character of the Church manifests itself above all and becomes so to 
speak concrete in her sacraments. It is by means of the sacraments that 
the interior, supernatural organism of the Church is built up, and in 
them stands revealed her supernatural power. The Church can indeed be 
defined as the church of the sacraments, the “communio sacramentorum.” 

In the paragraph that follows, and before passing on to the study 
of the sacraments proper, Scheeben treats of the sacramental economy 
of Christianity in general. He abandons momentarily the consideration 
of the Church, but only that by a study of this sacramentality he may 
cast a new, bright light on the Church’s constitution and on her means 
of action which are the sacraments. Although this study deviates some- 
what from the “mystery of the Church,” we do not hesitate to include 
it here. It will place in relief the whole of Christianity, and the Church 
in particular, as a sacramental mystery, and will above all facilitate an 
understanding of the mystical essence of the sacraments. . . . 

The greater part of the mysteries of Christianity are “sacramental 
mysteries.” The Trinity is not, at least, directly. (It becomes so indirectly 
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THE CHURCH 


by the Incarnation.) The first man, such as he came forth from the 
hand uf God, was a sacramental mystery. Invisible supernatural grace 
was united to his visible nature. The Man-God is such all the more. He is 
the great “sacramentum pictatis” revealed in the flesh (1 Tim. 3:16). In 
Him the supernatural par eminence is united in the most real and the 
most intimate manner to the visible humanity, to the flesh, though 
remaining hidden in it. This flesh, raised by the divine power to a super- 
natural spiritual mode of existence in the Eucharist becomes itself a 
new sacramental mystery, manifested under the species of bread and wine. 


Finally the Church, by her relation to the Incarnation and to the Eu- 
charist, likewise becomes a great sacramental mystery. Visible exteriorly 
as a society of men, she bears in her heart the mystery of a marvelous 
union with the incarnate Christ who dwells in her, and with the Holy 
Spirit who fructifies and governs her. 


It may be asked why in these sacramental mystcries God has willed 
the intimate union of two elements so disparate, namely, the supernatural 
mystery and the natural, visible thing. The question can be answered 
from a twofold view. One can consider the sacramental mystery either 
as an entrance of the natural into the sphere of the supernatural, or also 
as the manifestation of the supernatural by means of the natural. 


It is evident that by this sacramental economy God has willed to ele- 
vate not only a spiritual created being but all material nature represented 
in man. The whole of nature was called to become the temple of God, 
to participate by the Holy Spirit in His supernatural holiness and glory. 
By substantially uniting matter and spirit in man God destined both for a 
supernatural elevation. This heavenly consecration, however, which man 
now possesses, will not reveal its splendor until later. Thus the body too 
is sanctified by the grace of the Holy Spirit who dwells in it in pledge 
of its future glorification: the body of man constitutes a great mystery 
knowable only by faith. 

But this bond of the sacramental mystery with matter gives the latter 
a still greater importance. Not only does the mystery enter into the 
visible thing, as grace enters man, but it comes to us im and through 
matter which is the vehicle and instrument cf the mystery. Thus it is that 
the Humanity of Christ is the instrument of His divine power, and that 
the sacraments effect man’s sanctification. Supernatural grace is not sim- 
ply deposited in the visible world like a hidden treasure, but it is bound 
to visible organs and instruments in its communication. 


The union of the mystery with material nature should not, however, 
be regarded as an abasement necessitated solely by human weakness inso- 
far as created nature of itself is unable to approach the supernatural. The 
visible sacrament is not given to us merely for medicinal reasons, as a 
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remedy for the illness of man whom sin has made to founder in material- 
ity; nor did God thereby merely intend to make man spiritually dependent 
on matter in order to punish him for his pride. The sacramental character 
of Christianity does not aim at nature only insofar as it is fallen. If such 
were the case, it would indeed manifest the great medicinal power of 
Christianity but it weuld not take into account the marvelous super- 
natural economy of the entire universe. 


Scheeben does not of course wish to call into question the fact that 
the Son of God assumed human nature and continues to dwell among us 
under a visible cloak in order to come to the aid of our needy nature 
which is incapable of seizing upon the supernatural or even the spiritual 
without a material form. But his efforts are directed, evidently, at reveal- 
ing the full grandeur and harmony of the supernatural world by pre- 
senting a complete and organic synthesis of it. 

That is why, passing beyond the usual limits of theological contro- 
versy, he insists above all on the new and incomparable dignity to which 
man attained by the Incarnation of the Son of God. He wishes to bring 
this idea to the fore, and makes all other points of view subservient to it. 


In the original plan of God the transmission of grace was bound up 
with the transmission of nature. The act of generation was so to speak 
the sacrament of this transmission: God had willed that every member 
of the race should receive the gift of grace and that accordingly his 
supernatural and natural generation should constitute an harmonious 
ensemble. Grace should elevate nature, as nature was to be the instru- 
ment of grace, and thus the universe would be united in a mysterious 
harmony. Realities of a higher nature were to manifest their virtue by 
penetrating those of ar inferior state and by glorifying them. The lower 
was to be made a sharer in the power of the higher, and thus be lifted 
above its natural baseness. 

The order founded by the Man-God, however, bears the sacramental 
character in a yet more eminent and profound degree. 

The manifestation of the Son of God in a visible aature was to bring 
about His union with the whole human race, to establish the Mystical 
Body. It was to incorporate to Himself all humanity. This union signifies 
for mankind its elevaticn to the dignity possessed by its Head. The mate- 
rial instrument, the Humanity of Christ, does not lessen grace in an) 
way. On the contrary it glorifies and brings honor to both grace and 
nature to a supereminent degree. 

The fulness of the Divinity dwelling in the Humanity of the Son of 
God makes it a vivifying flesh, caro vivificans, whence flows supernatural 
life. Material nature is thereby honored far more than it ever was in 
Adam, who was the instrument of grace but did not possess it substan- 
tially. 
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ond The entire edifice of Christianity, built upon the sacramentality of 


we the Man-God, bears a sacramental character. The presence and the activ- 
cter ; ae - 
oe ity of the Son of God continue in the Church in a sacramental manner. 
of By His Humanity the Son of God has made of His corporal unity 
Der- with the human race the foundation of His supernatural union with 
it. By effecting the former, He piedged Himself to a consummation 
ue of the latter. He does so when He substitutes Himself for corporal 
en nourishment by transforming it into His own flesh and blood. To 
ieee His own flesh He granted a marvelous fecundity. This He was to 
all extend to His Mystical Body, the Church, and to the material ele- 
ary ments which she takes into her service. The divinizing power of 
ate, Christ which is to elevate and glorify the soul and the body of mar, 
, descends into material corporal nature for the purpose of penetrating 
oe and glorifying the spirit of man, of whom it will henceforth take 
ch possession from above and from below, through both his higher and 
ioe lower nature. Matcrial nature, which tends to debase the soul from 
es its natural dignity, was elevated to such a high degree by the Incar- 
nation that from thence forward by the power of God it collaborates 
up even in the supernatural elevation of the soul. So great was the bene- 
eak diction given to it by the Incarnation of the Son of God that the 
ber body becomes the vehicle of the Holy Spirit. The earth to which 
his man owes his material origin and nourishment becomes his spiritual 
ous mother: it can and does become transformed for him into a spiritual, 
ru- supernatural nourishment. Such, if we are not mistaken, is the grand 
ous conception which we should have of the superratural organism of 
by Christianity, and of the essence and meaning of its sacramental mys- 
wer teries. 
ted This sacramentality, moreover, that is to say, the real union of the 
supernatural with the natural, is evidently in itself a sublime mys- 
tal tery: it is in no respect an “explanation” of the mystery, nor does 
it lessen its supernatural significance. 
% AUGUSTINE KERKVOORDE, O.S.B. 
fies 
te- ~~~ ~~~} 
any 
_ Let us, dearest brethren, recollect and feel, that 
, when we call God a Father, we ought to act like sons of 
of ; ; ‘ 
ail God, and if we have a comfort in regarding Him as our 
<. Father, tet us cause also that He may be comforted tn us. 
an- —ST. CYPRIAN, in his treatise On the Lord’s Prayer, c. 
6. 
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RCHBISHOP Mooney has recently shown us, through Chu 




































the good old technique of distinction, what a difference agog 
there is in words. The Atlantic Charter enumerates bars 
as the fourth freedom that of ‘“‘worship.’’ When Rus- shre 
sia was pushed on the side of the Allies by Hitler's gene 
invasion, the democratic constitution of the Soviet Union of 1936 The 
was quoted to assuage the uneasy feeling of religious people in this doul 
country and Great Britain. This constitution establishes “‘freedom ter « 
of worship.”” The President even made a statement to the effect state 
that there was a certain parallel between American “‘disestablish- freec 
‘ ment,” freedom of worship, and Soviet ‘‘separation of Church and Stat. 
; State,’’ also called freedom of worship. auth 
Archbishop Mooney’s clear distinction is an eye-opener. Again adm 
we have been careless in the use of terms. Surely Soviet Russia and cam; 
Nazi Germany have constitutionally and legally ‘‘freedom of wor- to 
ship’’: you may pray .as much as you please, churches are open, 
you even may be a priest and wear your clerical garb. The liturgy 
is still celebrated within the four walls of the church, and with it R 
the basic source of supernatural life is retained. You may contrib- they 
ute, or, as in some instances in Germany, the State may contribute grea 
to this worship financially. If that is freedom of worship and if wha 
that is all there is to “‘worship,”’ liturgy in the church, then why carr 
get excited about Bolsheviks and Nazis? if th 
But the Archbishop tells us: that is not what we want. We bein 
want ‘freedom of religion,”” of which worship is only a part, the befc 
most noble and directly religious one, it is true, but only a part effici 
nevertheless. Religion is more. It is a leaven which pervades the surr 
whole mass. Liturgy, worship unlived in life, Christianity without T 
propaganda and conversion, the eight beatitudes without response tian 
in social life, in economics, in business, in politics and interna- tool 
tional relations is nothing, is a beating heart without blood ves- fron 
sels to carry the blood to our fingertips and toes. Den 
The Church—all churches, I suppose—claim freedom of reli- was 
gion, not freedom of worship. Religion locked up in churches and We : 
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FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


sacristies withers away. Even a comfortable cage is a cage, and 
nobody can say that the cage called freedom of worship in the 
Soviet constitution was ever comfortable. Nor is the idea that the 
Church in the Third Reich is being ‘‘kept’’ by the masters of dem- 
agogy and propaganda very comforting: in a cage with invisible 
bars a church is being “‘kept’’ through the good pleasure of a 
shrewd propaganda system as a toy for the old, unconvertible 
generation, or as an opiate for the victims of the Nordic supermen. 
There may be freedom of worship—although even that becomes 
doubtful—-but there is certainly no freedom of religion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there cannot be freedom of religion in any totalitarian 
state, even in apparently Catholic states which are fascist! Because 
freedom of religion means freedom for Christianity to conquer the 
State by bringing it into submission to Christ. Where is there one 
authoritarian government of the totalitarian type that would 
admit this claim? As long as it kills its enemies in concentration 
camps, in secret trials and by firing squads, there is no justice, not 
to speak of charity and mercy. 


THEY ARE AT IT AGAIN 


Recently a very powerful group of business men met in what 
they called a ‘‘congress.’’ Their names included those of all the 
great managers of industry. They had their say and they told us 
what they dislike, and what they will do when they are free to 
carry out their program. God did not figure in their plans, even 
if there was an invocation on the agenda. Nor did man, the human 
being with an eternal destiny. Instead, they were all on their knees 
before the one great deity, our economic system—with ruthless 
efficiency, irresponsible power, and profit as the three archangels 
surrounding its blasphemous throne. 

The American and English hierarchies have proclaimed Chris- 
tian principles: man comes before profit, the people before their 
tools of economic support. The weak have a right to be protected 
from cavalier methods of economic supermen, just as Holland and 
Denmark have to be protected against racial bullies. Not a word 
was mentioned by this “‘congress,’’ in the resumés and reports 
we saw, of this claim of mankind. 
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War is a ghastly thing. America fortunately has never glori- 
fied it nor proclaimed it to be the better way of life. It was forced 
on this country by sin, collective guilt, and by a gang of Wotan- 
ists who adore this Moloch. But since we are in the war, and 
Americans give their lives in heroic sacrifice on all fronts to preserve 
humanity from slavery, it is necessary to save lives and win the 
war even at the expense of temporary ruthlessness at home. It is 
more merciful to be firm than to be easy-going. 

If, however, a “‘congress’’ with the avowed purpose of planning 
the post-war future tells us: ‘I am not making guns or tanks to 
win a people’s revolution . . . to buy a quart of milk a day for 
each Hottentot . . . to build TVA projects on the Danube,”’ that 
sounds just like an American version of a speech by Nordic super- 
men. The same speaker calls laws necessary to protect the working 
man “‘pet social reforms’’ and vows to prevent them. Another 
wants the U. S. Congress to make a law obliging labor unions 
to file as a public record their financial statements, list of officers, 
by-laws and “‘other pertinent information.”” The gentleman does 
not want that other Congress (which happens to be the congress 
of America) to make laws obliging monster holding companies, 
giants of business, nationwide associations of manufacturers and 
employers to submit to the same regulation. And yet they are the 
irresponsible powers of which Popes have said that they control 
the life blood of economy and that nobody dares breathe against 
their almighty will. 

But all talk about details is vain and leads into politics and 
party slogans. What this “‘congress’’ should have done is quite 
something else. Before they made plans and criticized, before they 
discussed means, before they gave vent to their post-war economic 
prophecies, they should have asked Monsignor Fulton Sheen or 
a Protestant clergyman to read them the Sermon on the Mount, 
or the catechism answer to the question, ‘““Why are we on earth?” 
But as far as | am able to enter into the spirit of their vocabulary, 
I suppose the word they would tag on this proposal is ‘‘idiotic,” 
or, politely, “‘out of place.” 

Well, we gladly admit that this is what we feared all the time. 

H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


COMPLINE FOR TODAY’S YOUTH 


HE spirit of Compline, the official night prayer of the 

Church, is especially significant for the youth of today. The 
theme of the hour is peace, for we ask ‘‘a quiet night and a perfect 
end.”’ Certainly there is no word popularly more misunderstood 
than this word peace. In the minds of the many it means freedom 
from restraint, license to do one’s own will, but in the mind of 
the Church it means a quiet but persistent striving toward our 
final end; it means doing—doing His will day by day, hour by 
hour with the peace in the doing and not in the rest which comes 
after the struggle. Ordinarily we talk of “‘peace-time’’ and think 
of “‘prosperity,’’ forgetting that the years of peace are the years in 
which permanent contributions to a rich heritage come to fruition 
in the arts—music, drama and literature—as well as in the sciences. 
Just as frequently when peace is spoken of in connection with 
the religious side of man’s nature, the activity part of it is often 
entirely forgotten. 

If our young people were properly instructed in the meaning 
of Compline and urged to say it daily, perhaps such misconceptions 
could be avoided, and we might have, even here on earth in the 
hearts and minds of numbers of them, “‘that peace which sur- 
passeth understanding,”’ ‘‘that peace which the world cannot give.” 
Proper instruction in the meaning of Compline could mean the 
development of skill in choric reading or in the mechanical turn- 
ing of pages and understanding of directions, but it need not; it 
should involve much more than that. The following scheme for 
the instruction of a group was the result of prayerful thought. It 
is too soon to predict any permanent results, but some of the 
outcomes of the teaching are even now evident. Peace was empha- 
sized as the basic theme, and the great Compline virtue of trust in 
God’s protection was shown to contribute toward peace and ulti- 
mately to emanate from it. Some suggestions of the procedure 
With indications of instructional methods used to carry it out are 
here included. 
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The Blessing sounds the keynote of the Hour when we ask a 
“quiet night and a perfect end,”’ “‘now and at the hour of our 
death.’’ The connection between Compline, the completion of a 
day, and the hour of death, the completion of a life, must be 
clearly taught. In this connection, likewise, the final words of 
Christ on the cross may be recalled, “‘It is consummated. I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do. Father into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.’’ The vital thing to teach is that 
death is not to be feared, to be ignored or to be blindly forgotten, 
for we are born to die—our sole purpose in living is that we may 
die and be “‘dissolved and be with Christ.’’ The end of each day 
should be a little death; the beginning of each day a spiritual 
rebirth to trying again. Such thoughts must inevitably lead to 
the reasoning that human nature is incapable of such resignation 
and quiet peace without the aid of the virtue of trust. This is 
strengthened by considering the short lesson winich reads: ‘‘Breth- 
ren, be sober and watch, because your adversary the devil goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour, whom resist ye strong in 
faith.” ; 

The study of the Confiteor will inspire sorrow for sin and at 
the same time carry with it the sense of forgiveness and the oppor- 
tunity of trying again. Then follow the psalms. The teacher 
should analyze them separately, dwelling upon and savoring those 
verses which tell of the trustfulness of a fervent soul and the pro- 
tectiveness of a mighty God. For example: 


Preserve me, O Lord, for I have put my trust in Thee (Ps. 15). 

O Lord my God, in Thee have I put my trust: 

Save me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me (Ps. 7). 

Thou hast conducted Thy people like sheep, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron (Ps. 76). 
The strong symbolism of some of the verses should be adequately 
explained. For example: ‘“Tkou shalt walk upon the asp and the 
basilisk’’ makes little sense until one knows that the asp and the 
basilisk are venemous snakes, so deadly that legend says even the 
breath of the latter was fatal. Likewise, ‘‘He will overshadow thee 
with His shoulders, and under His wings thou shalt trust’’ becomes 
much more vivid when one recalls the saying of Christ, ‘‘Jerusa- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered together 
thy children, as a hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, 
and thou wouldst not” (Matt. 23:37). Teach that the two primi- 
tive weapons of war were the defensive shield and the offensive 
spear, and then see how clear ‘‘His truth shall compass thee like 
a shield”” becomes. 

Through the psalms which have been chosen for this Hour- 
prayer there is an excellent opportunity to show the great power 
of a complete trust, but in the Canticle of Simeon which follows 
the hymn Te Lucis there is at hand a short but very mighty 
weapon with which to drive the lesson home. What could be more 
trustful than Simeon’s ‘‘Now thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O 
Lord, according to Thy word, in peace’? And if Simeon in ages 
past, why not our youth today? 

The very simplicity of the structure of Compline provides an 
antidote to presentday complexities. Its singleness of impression, 
that active peace in which scul and body are becoming restored, 
rejuvenated; its symbolic language which unites us by its imagery 
to the early psalmist who spoke for the chosen people—these 
things are valuable to our young people. But more valuable than 
either of these, saying the Hour of Compline with a ready heart 
and a right mind will unite these same young people ever more 
closely in the Mystical Body of Christ and provide a oneness in 
being for our insecure youth. It will unfold for them gradually, 
but none the less vividly, the mind of the Church and give them 
serenity in the midst of a restless world. Moreover, and above all, 
a regular recitation and a deep understanding of this Hour-prayer 
will illuminate more and more brillantly for them the meaningful 
phrase ‘‘in my end is my beginning.’” 

Let us teach Compline to our youth! 
SISTER MARY WILLIAM, C.S.J. 
College of St. Catherine St. Paul, Minn. 





*This phrase is the title of a biography of Mary, Queen of Scots. In his 
Preface to the book, the author, Maurice Baring, explains that the sentence 
(written in French) was embroidered on her cloth of estate and proved a riddle 
to many of her contemporaries. As used in this paper the phrase has no reference 
to the biography, but is used for its own intrinsic meaning. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR coatributors this month: REV. PASCHAL BOoTZ, O.S.B., 
teaches liturgy and holy Scripture in the seminary conducted 
by St. John’s Abbey.—Our associate editor, REV. H. A. 
REINHOLD, since his appointment as assistant at St. Paul’s Parish, 
Yakima, Wash., has found more time to write. He has become 
perhaps the most prolific, and certainly one of the most able, 
exponents of the liturgical apostolate in our American Catholic 
periodicals. If our readers have not seen it, we would particularly 
recommend his ‘““The Spirit of the Roman Liturgy’”’ in the Jan 
uary Ist Commonweal.—Another associate editor, FATHER DA- 
MASUS WINZEN, O.S.B., a monk of Maria Laach and now a mem- 
ber of the little community at St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., 
sketches the contribution of the famous German abbey to the litur- 
gical movement.—We hesitated at first about printing the essay by 
PAULA SINCLAIRE. But numerous letters that have reached our 
desk over the past decade convince us she is speaking for many 
others. She is the mother of a family.—FR. MICHAEL PORTER, 
O.P., of Oakland, Calif., has again put us in his debt by his trans- 
lation of the article about Scheeben. (Cf. issue of November Ist, 
p. 13).—-Is any of our readers unaware by this time whom the 
initials H. A. R. stand for? 


° 


Good news for the New Year! Scheeben’s classic, Mysterien 
des Christentums, a commentary on a single chapter of which ap- 
pears in this issue, is being translated and will be published either 
late this year or in the early part of 1944. Rev. Cyril Vollert, 
S.J., of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, sent us this wel- 
come information after reading the Scheeben article in our Novem- 
ber 29th issue. He has been engaged on the work in his spare time 
for over a year, and Herder Co. of St. Louis has undertaken to 
publish the book. Deo gratias! 


e 


Perhaps it is time to make a public report on another work o! 
translation, concerning which we have been receiving many inqui- 
ries. The English version of Father Pius Parsch’s Jahr des Heiles, 
a three-volume commentary on the liturgical year on the basis of 
both the missal and breviary texts, and containing abundant and 
good material for meditation and sermons, has been ready for the 
printer ever since late 1939. The author, however, had given prior 
rights of publication to a German firm, who, in collaboration 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


with a firm of booksellers in London, had been printing quite a 
number of English translations of Catholic books. Despite the 
altered conditions brought on by the war, we were unable to per- 
suade them to relinquish these rights. At the present time, however, 
negotiations are in progress which may make it possible to proceed 
with the publication. We recommend the matter to the prayer of 
our readers. The volumes are widely looked upon as the best gen- 
eral commentary on the Church year which the liturgical move- 
ment has produced, and their appearance in English would be a 
most valuable addition to our ascetical literature. 


¢ 


The third volume of the National Liturgical Week Proceed- 
ings (1942) will be ready for distribution by February Ist. Copies 
should be ordered from Rev. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., Ferdinand, 
Indiana. Prices are the same as for the previous volumes: cloth 
bound, $2.00; unbound, $1.50. 


. 


Pastors planning the consecration of an altar for their church 
might do well to write to Rev. Dominic Blasco, 2250 North St., 
Baton Rouge, La., for a sample copy of the four page leaflet he 
had printed for the occasion in his own church. It contains a simple 
but quite comprehensive explanation of the rite. The consecration 
of a parish altar is of such profound import for the parochial 
family, that it is highly desirable to have the members of the con- 
gregation understand what is happening. 


€ 


Last summer a Liturgical Week was conducted for the Sisters 
of the Kansas City diocese by several monks of Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo. At its close, ‘‘teachers’’ and “‘pupils’’ were con- 
vinced that the affair had been a good move, and the Bishop, Most 
Rev. Edwin O’Hara, expressed his lively satisfaction at the inter- 
est that had been shown. But as with missions in a parish, or with 
retreats, such concentrated doses of spiritual teaching are liable to 
be of no more lasting significance than are medical injections that 
produce a temporary show of vitality—unless they are followed 
up, seriously. This is being done in Kansas City, in a sensible and 
model fashion. Liturgical Days are held preliminary to each new 
major part of the Church year. The meetings are under the spon- 
sorship of the Rev. John J. Murphy, superintendent of schools, 
who takes this means also of insuring an enthusiastic teaching of 
the religon texts used in the diocese, the Christ-Life Series, which 
is based on a living with the Church. In the pre-Advent meeting, 
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nearly two hundred Sisters heard Father Hugh Farrington, in the 
morning session, discuss the life of grace within the Christian, and 
Father Bede Scholz, editor of Altar and Home, give an explana- 
tion of the Action of the Mass. The same speakers in the afternoon 
presented the liturgical year as a vital whole, and then explained 
in some detail the Masses and the Office of the Advent Sundays, of 
the ember days, and of the Christmas and Epiphany feasts. 


e 


We quote from the student publication of Cathedral High 
School, Superior, Wisconsin: 


SODALITY SPONSORS GOLDEN MASS 


History was made 2t the Cathedral of Christ the King when students 
and congregation participated in the Golden Mass celebrated in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin on Wednesday of the Advert ember week. This 
Wednesday has been specially consecrated to the mystery of the Incar- 
nation of the God-Man in Mary’s virginal womb. The Mass of the 
day is known as the Missa Aurea, or Golden Mass, for the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God is indeed the “golden mystery” of the Cath- 
olic faith... . 


The distinctive feature of the Mass was the Offertory procession, for 
which special permission was granted by His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. William P. O’Connor. Each student brought his gift, neatly 
wrapped, and placed it on a table arranged in the sanctuary for that 
purpose. The gifts were food, clothing, or toys offered for the poor 
of the parish. It was a grateful giving to Him who by His Incarna- 
tion gave Himself to us. All the students received holy Communion 
at the Mass, mindful that after they had offered their gifts to God at 
the Offertory, God offered Himself to them at the Communion. .. . 
On the Sunday preceding the event, the Rev. Joseph Annabring, 
pastor of the Cathedral, preached at all the Masses on the significance 
of the Golden Mass and invited the congregation to attend. Special 
parish bulletins were distributed on this Sunday describing the sig- 
nificance of the project. 


* 


A similar celebration was held at Mundelein College, Chicago. 
After the Mass, a dialog Mass celebrated by Father Hussey, S.J., 
of Loyola University, the chairmen of the Christmas-basket drive 
sorted the contributions of food that the students had brought. 
and took them, three cars full—together with an offering of money 
—to the Little Sisters of the Poor, where they arrived just in time 
to sing Christmas carols for the old people who were at dinner. 
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Our correspondent adds: ‘“The students were all most enthusiastic 
about the whole program. Most of them had their missals, but 
to help the inexperienced each one received a mimeographed sheet 
with the responses, not, alas, as legible as it might have been, but 
they made out. Here’s hoping this is only a beginning!” 


Father Emmett Regan, assistant at the Cathedral, Chicago, is 
the author of a Christmas Novena to the Prince of Peace, compiled 
entirely from liturgical sources and arranged for congregational 
use. Each day’s service consists of the Invitatory Psalm, a proph- 
ecy concerning the coming Savior, appropriate versicles and re- 
sponses, a summarizing prayer, and one of the “‘O antiphons’”’ 
with the Magnificat. The novena was held at the Cathedral this 
Christmas as “‘the opening of a third front, a prayer front, to bring 
speedy victory and lasting peace.’’ Copies can be procured from 
Father Regan, 730 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, at ten cents 
each; six cents each for ten or more. 


The first Archdiocesan Liturgical Conference held at San Fran- 
cisco in mid-December attracted nearly a thousand participants. 
Convening under the patronage of Archbishop Mitty, and with 
Bishop Connolly as the honorary chairman, the conference con- 
sisted of five sessions, spread over two days. The first was for the 
clergy, the second for the members of the National Catholic Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, the third for the Catholic men, the fourth 
for the Brothers, Sisters, scholastics and priest-teachers of the arch- 
diocese, and the fifth for all. Archbishop Mitty presided at the last 
conference and gave solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The particular object of each session was to study ways and means 
of teaching the laity to have an active participation in the holy 
Sacrifice. A Missa Recitata opened, and Compline closed the days’ 
meetings. 

¢ 


Time was, and not so long ago either, when these liturgical 
briefs listed the articles on liturgy that had appeared in current 
issues of American periodicals. That would be rather difficult at 
present, because of the greatly increased number of such articles. 
But among all the various periodicals, few if any have given prom- 
inence to material of liturgical import to the same extent and as 
expertly as the Journal of Religious Instruction. One of its chief 
concerns, for the past decade at least, has been to help teachers get 
their pupils to love and live the Mass. More recently, it has been 
a leading voice for the practice of the Dialog Mass. The history of 
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« 
: the liturgical movement in America will be incomplete without due 
recognition of the part played by the Journal’s able editor, Miss 
Ellamay Horan. ae 
. P 
Edmund Bishop, in his Historica Liturgica, treating of the Clu- witl 
4 niac tradition of worship, speaks of ‘‘the heaping upon it (the ont 
. original simplicity of the liturgy) of productions of devotion, pres 
privately commendable doubtless, but not always publicly pru- grea 
dent’”’ (p. 229). A happy phrase, and fully applicable in our own a 
day too. ian 
For 
taki 
ice 
COMMUNICATIONS = 
: A NUN’S PRAYER = 
To the Editor:—Congratulations to Sister R. for her courageous article 
““A Nun’s Prayer.” May that article be read and taken to heart by many 
superiors of religious communities. In Sister R.’s article is outlined a AC 
step in the right direction. If they would do away in convents and V 
motherhouses with some of those “patternless compilations of odds and C 
ends,” it would give the members of the community more time and B 
ambition for private devotions and visits.’ Let me add this: Why try to the 
4 win time in those busy houses by reciting rosaries, litanies and acts during -_ 
the most important exercise of the day, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass? the} 
Why annoy the priest and disturb others by “solemnizing” the Mass with aut 
songs? Some French pilgrims were once permitted to attend the Mass of | 
Pope Pius X in his private chapel. They wanted to make it solemn and grea 
so they sang their most beautiful songs. After the Mass, the Pope told a7 
them: “Une prochaine fois ne chantez plus pendant la Messe, mais chan- 0 
tez la Messe—Next time do not sing during Mass, but sing the Mass.” a 
That brings me to another point. When do we start in our convents, stra 
monasteries, seminaries and churches to obey the Motu Proprio on Church this 
. music? When do we start to sing the proper of the Mass? When will enli 
4 Gregorian chant finally come to occupy its proper place in the curriculum ae 
of our Catholic schools? Do we know that in many non-Catholic churches A 
our Liber Usualis is used because of the beauty and sublimity of the = 
musical setting? When are we going to learn their lesson and solemnize of 
4 our Mass, our Benediction, our Vespers and Compline, and our devotions and 
1 with what is ours? — 
(Rev.) H. J. A. Koevoets, §.C.J. ge 
Rapid City, So. Dak. a 
~ tAnd—surely the principal point in Sister R.’s plea—for recitation of the ad 


Church’s official prayer, the Divine Office—ED. 
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Xn BOOK REVIEWS 
m THE CHURCH’S PLAY. By Grace Hurrell. Illustrations by Anne Pracny. 
Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 98. Cloth, $1.50. 

- Parents and teachers will welcome this book, for it is sure to meet 

clu- with a delighted welcome from the children. Miss Hurrell has capitalized 

(the on the dramatic elements of the Church year and the holy Sacrifice, and 

10n, presents them as a play in which we all have a very important part. The 

pru- greatest Story of all time, the Mass, unfolds in the “acts” and “scenes” 

ywe of the liturgical seasons and feasts. It is all very fascinating. But it is 
also very serious business, that makes serious demands on all the actors. 
For this “Play” is not just a play, but is the “real thing,” and actively 
taking part in it involves the hard work of spiritual training and prac- 
tice. The author condenses much wisdom in the small space of less than 
a hundred pages. For the sake of all the tens of thousands of children 
who should profit by it, we could only wish that such wisdom could be 

- come by a little more cheaply. 

we G&L. BD 

lany 

da A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA. Vol. IV: The Way of Life. By Rev. 

and Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. x-464. 

ond Cloth, $3.75. 

onl Beginners in theology who have only a superficial acquaintance with 

y to the Summa Theologica often have a mistaken notion about St. Thomas’ 

ring method. Comparing the Summa with more recent textbooks of theology 

we they get the impression that whereas modern theologians support the 


vie truths of faith chiefly from Scripture and tradition, St. Thomas is trying 
» of to prove them almost exclusively from reason. The schema used by a 
ail great many modern theologians to “prove” the various theses they pro- 
‘old pose from Scripture, tradition, and “reason” has contributed not a little 
laa to give this false impression. Nothing however could be wider of the 
” mark. St. Thomas certainly did not intend his Summa to be a demon- 
stration of Catholic faith, but he rather conceived it as an explanation of 





oo this faith, as a deeper penetration of it according to the capacity of faith- 
will enlightened reason. Only in this sense can the Summa be properly under- 
ae stood and appreciated. 
hes And herein also lies the chief merit of the present work. It is not a 
che commentary on the Summa, but rather an attempt to render the truths 
ioe of faith “understandable” and acceptable to modern man in the spirit 
aie and according to the mind of St. Thomas. But whereas the Summa is a 
complete, scientifically elaborated course of theology in which St. Tho- 
mas proceeds systematically and rigidly from question to question, the 
author of the present Companion appears to have made a deliberate effort 
= to be as informal and untechnical as possible and consequently uses a free 


and easy, somewhat loose, manner of presentation. 
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“The Way of Life,” the last in a set of four volumes, deals with the 
mystery of the God-Man and His work of redemption. The author does 
not try to prove these sublime truths, to establish on the basis of divine 
authority “‘whether these things are so,” but tries rather to elucidate them, 
to instruct his readers “how these things are to be understood.” In the 
chapters dealing with the sacraments, for example, the author takes for 
granted the truth of Catholic faith concerning the sacraments, and 
building on this faith, penetrates more deeply into their nature, explains 
and illustrates more fully what these “fruitful signs of life” are, whence 
they derive their efficacy, how they operate, and what they effect in the 
lives of men. 

The author has a lively, attractive style adapted to the understanding 
of modern man. The work is rich in paradoxes and in the use of brilliant 
and graphic illustrations. Like the Summa itself it is an inexhaustible 
storehouse of food for thought and consequently also (for those who are 
interested) of sermon material. We congratulate the author for accom- 
plishing the very thing that many people have been waiting for: a popu- 
larizing of the thought of St. Thomas, a “theology for the laity,” dressed 


in a language the ordinary informed man can understand. 
A. B. K. 


IN THE VINEYARD. Essays on Catholic Action. By Rev. John J. Hugo. 
The Catholic Worker Press (115 Mott Street), New York, N. Y. 1942. 
Pamphlet, five cents. 

A tract that will jolt most of us out of our self-complacency. Father 
Hugo sounds a ringing call for more camel’s hair and locusts in our 
practice of Christianity that we may become worthy of the milk and 
honey which we so easily take for granted. He is a bit hard on Catholic 
societies and conventions (we have ourselves attended several in which 
banquets and “social events” did not loom largest on the agenda—nor in 
the minds of the participants), but in general, his thesis is unassailable. 
And it is desperately important that we accept it. The Mystical Body 
doctrine is the solid rock on which Father Hugo builds. We would three- 
star this booklet, together with Chautard’s The Soul of the Apostolate, 
for the reading list of every Catholic Action and action group in the 
country. G. L. D. 


NOVA SCOTIA. Land of Co-operators. By Rev. Leo R. Ward. Sheed and 
Ward, New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 207. Cloth, $2.50. 


For those who have already visited Father Ward’s Nova Scotia, his 
latest book will be as delightful as an old album. For those who have not, 
it will be another reason for wishing the war at an end and the ration 
raised on gasoline. It is good reading. It is excellent reporting and decid- 
edly more accurate than Life’s recent story of Quebec. It is a little incom- 
plete, from the co-operative point of view, in that he did not include 
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Prince Edward Island along with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; for 
Dr. Coady and his co-workers insist upon treating these three as one unit. 
What he has reported, however, of the others is equally true of the third 
co-operative neighbor. But Father Ward has done more than a unique 
piece of reporting. As a philosopher he has interpreted this people’s move- 
ment and his interpretation is most reliable. As a lover of men he has 
allowed their lovableness to be reflected in his words, just as he has 
allowed their own words to reflect their dreams, their loves and their 
accomplishments. Father Ward’s book will increase your faith in both 
priests and people and restore it in reporters. P. A. N. 





WEDDING MUSIC. Also for Other Festive Occasions. Arranged by Rev. Carlo 
Rossini. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 62. Paper, $1.50. 
Probably many a Catholic organist has asked himself: “Well, if I can’t 

use the Wedding March from Lohengrin or the Triumphal March from 

Aida, where shall I find something suitable?” Father Rossini answers the 

question admirably in his most recent publication. The first part consists 

of ten processionals by standard composers, such as Guilmant and Bosi. 

They are, of course, in march style and while they have good rhythmic 

swing they are not too bumptious for church use. The second part is 

made up of melodic pieces by various composers which can well be used 
as interludial music during the wedding Mass or during Communion, 
and so on. This collection of church music by Father Rossini makes a fine 
supplement to his three volumes called The Liturgical Organist. The 
pieces are two or three pages long and are of only moderate difficulty. 


J. W. K. 


WE WISH TO SEE JESUS. Third Series of Simple Reflections on the Sunday 
and Feast Day Gospels. By Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. The America Press, 
New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. xi-144. Cloth, $2.00. 

The subtitle, “Simple Reflections on the Sunday and Feast Day Gos- 
pels,” tells us exactly what this book is about, but it does not betray its 
general excellence. When the Church presents in the course of a year 
the Gospels of the liturgy, she appeals to our faith, our spiritual vision, 
because she believes with St. Paul that “Jesus Christ crucified has been 
depicted before (our) eyes” (Gal. 3:1). Our answer to that appeal and 
re-presentation is that ““We wish to see Jesus.” 

We reflect and meditate on those Gospels, we exploit them for their 
moral lessons, we strive to penetrate into new depths of truth, and we 
stand in awe before the majesty of our Lord and Savior. Our author has 
done that with a sparkle of style and often brilliance that help his readers 
share his gems of thought. No more and no less than two pages are de- 
voted to each Sunday’s Gospel, which are mere “glimpses” rather than 
“looking on” Jesus. But even a glimpse is heartening to weary eyes. 

P. R. B. 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. A Translation 
of St. Augustine’s De Ordine with Annotations by Robert P. Russell, O.S.A. 
Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 
iv-191. Cloth, $2.00. 

The perennial problem presented by the existence of evil in the world 
for many years occupied the great mind of St. Augustine. Held for a 
time by the dualistic solution of the Manicheans, he freed himself from 
this error after his conversion to Catholicism. His De Ordine is one of 
several philosophical cialogues written by him in the interval between 
his conversion and his baptism, and attempts to show how the fact of 
evil is not incompatible with the existence of divine Providence and the 
order in the world established by God. It betrays the influence of Neo- 
platonist thought in several characterisic features, though none of these 
are out of harmony with Augustine’s Christian faith. Here for the first 
time is a readable English translation of this interesting little work, 
accompanied by the original Latin text facing the pages of the transla- 
tion for easy comparison. It could have been no easy task to turn 
Augustine’s sometimes tortuous Latin periods into fairly smooth Eng- 
lish. On page 51 “command” seems to be a mistake for “commend.” 

E. K. 


THE NATURE OF MARTYRDOM. By Rev. James Edward Sherman. St. 
Anthony Guild Press,~Paterson, N. J. 1942. Pp. 321. Cloth, $3.00. 


Father Sherman has given us a careful and scholarly work on a subject 
which is of more than academic interest to Catholics of our own gen- 


eration. We suspect that it represents an edited form of his doctoral thesis 
at the Dominican-Thomist University of Fribourg, Switzerland, for the 
entire manner of presentation is rigidly scholastic. Regrettably so, we 
think. For the matter is of such importance, and the study made of it so 
thorough, that it should be available to others besides persons who have 
been inexorably trained on a Spartan philosophical diet. One glance at 
the heading “Causes of Martyrdom” in the Index Rerum is enough to 
frighten off all but the unfrightenable. The inclusion of Gredt’s Elementa 
in the Bibliography was not just a slip. But these are extrinsic criticisms. 

The subtitle of the book reads: ‘““A Dogmatic and Moral Analysis ac- 
cording to the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas.” We think that “canoni- 
cal” would have been more descriptive of the contents. For instance, that 
martyrs were often in ecstasy, and manifested other unmistakable signs 
of a mystical experience, is certainly of far greater significance than as 
corroboratory evidence for the thesis that “Pain (was) not Essential to 
Martyrdom” (pp. 179ff.). The book is a painstaking znd invaluable 
work of detail; but it leaves no unified impression of the meaning and 
spiritual role of martyrdom in the life of the Church as a whole. 

There is an exceptionally interesting treatment of whether soldiers 
in a just war can be considered martyrs. G. L. D. 
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